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THINK we all occasionally feel a 

certain regret that our Puritan an- 

cestors should have carried their 
Puritanism into their ideas of art and 
architecture and so rigidly excluded 
from their first attempts at making a 
home for their higher school of learn- 
ing the severe, calm and tranquil idea 
of the cloistered college built around 
its quadrangles. On the most super- 
ficial examination of the subject we 
are compelled to concede that Amer- 
ican college architecture was from the 
beginning Congregational, and not 
Anglican. The idea of the dormitory 
building, the 
class room 
building and 
the office build- 
ing as units in 
themselves, 
and ~~ not 
united mem - 
bers of one 
whole is the 
idea which we 
applied 
from the start. 
The Oxford 
College brings 
all its members 
together in 
serried array 
around its 


as 


see 
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quadrangle; there is no line of junc- 
ture visible between the chapel, the 
hall and the dormitory; they stand 
uuited like a group of Anglican com- 
munities under a bishop. In _ the 
American idea there is no such union. 
Take that primitive group at Har- 
vard, of which two buildings, Massa- 
chusetts and Harvard Halls, still 
remain, and upon examining the 
angles of these several elements of the 
approximate quadrangle we find not 
the slightest indication of any inten- 
tion ever to join them together. They 
stood as separate as the Congrega- 
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tional churches under the early eccle- 
siastical polity of New England. 

A simple glance at the Oxford 
quadrangles gives us a pretty clear 


idea of the source from which the 
original idea there so charmingly 


applied was derived. The obvious- 
ness of the derivation directly from 
the cloister is made all the more clear 
and logical when we reflect that when 
the university originated learning was 
the province of ecclesiastics; the 
young men went when the ideas of a 
higher education were in their infancy 
to the monastery, and afterward to 
something which resem- 
bled it in external form as 
closely as one thing can 
well resemble another. Put 
a Benedictine monk of the 
fifteenth century in the 


midst of the cloistered 
quadrangle of Magdalen 


College today, and __he 
would find little to marvel 
at; the grouping and mass- 
ing of the buildings would 
seem to him extremely 
natural. 

In the first group of 
buildings at Harvard, Mas- 
sachusetts Hall was simply 
an enlargement of the form 
of building then used in 
Boston and the neighbor- 
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ing towns for 
the dwelling 
house, for the 
warehouse and 
for almost 
every possible 
purpose except 
thechurch. The 
old  Cradock 
house at Med- 
ford is a good 
example of 
the style. The 
Cradock house 
was a double 
square on the 
ground plan; it 
was two stories 
high, and it had a gambrel roof; it was 
built of brick, with a projecting hori- 
zontal course between the first and 
second story windows; the chimneys 
were at the ends. These identical 
features were carried over into Massa- 
chusetts Hall, with only such changes 
as the difference in the conditions de- 
manded. The gambrel roof was re- 
peated; the chimneys were placed at 
the ends; there were the same orna- 
mental courses of brickwork; and, fur- 
thermore, the proportions of the build- 
ing were closely similar. The only 
material differences were that the 
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Harvard College building was given 
three stories instead of two, and two 
entrances instead of one, because it 
was intended to furnish space for 
many more rooms, and needed an 
additional entrance to make the 
rooms more easily accessible. 

Very few of the other American col- 
leges have any gambrel-roofed build- 
ings, for the reason that a more ele- 
gant style speedily came into vogue. 
Strange as it may seem, the more 
refined ideas of the late Italian renais- 
sance, which found their way to Eng- 
land, and were applied in ordinary 
domestic and semi-domestic architec- 
ture, also struggled over here to our 
remote New England settlements and 
rendered the gambrel roof unpopular. 
Pailadio began to be adapted early in 
the eighteenth century for English 
use. His pillared and balustraded 
buildings were revised and corrected 
so as to be applicable to English rural 
and urban construction, and gradually 
the idea gained ground that a high 
roof, with an awkward bend in the 
middle, was a deformity. The gable, 
if introduced at all, was admitted only 
as a decorative feature in the form of 
a pediment with very flat inclines, 
introduced at the centre of the front, 
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sometimes with and sometimes with- 
out columns or pilasters. 

The original buildings of Kings 
(now Columbia) College, in New 
York, as shown by a print published 
in 1790, had no less than four low, 
flat gables on the front, one over the 
centre of each entry to the building. 
The idea of a portico was suggested 
by bringing the front of the building 
beneath each gable slightly forward, 
but there were no columns or pilas- 
ters. The roof sloped upward at a 
very low incline, and the balustrade 
was placed at the summit of this slope 
against the sky. At Harvard we have 
as examples of the same style the old 
dormitories inside of the enlarged 
quadrangle—the quadrangle which 
was mapped out when the original 
building forming the end of the old 
square opposite the street was re- 
moved, and which is now much more 
appropriately called the “Yard,” the 
term quadrangle having been from the 
first inappropriate. Hollis (1763), 
Stoughton (1805) and Holworthy 
(1812) are the more ancient of this 
group, and Hollis the most  thor- 
oughly characteristic. It has the low, 
sloping roof, without any gable at the 
ends, and with nothing of the gable 
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description about it except the low, 
ornamental pediments in the middle 
of the long sides. It also has the pro- 
jecting horizontal courses of brick- 
work, like those of Massachusetts 
Hall, which are intended to represent 
the entablatures dividing the different 
stories in classic architecture; and 
these relief courses stop short before 
they reach the end of the building, as 
if the builders had had some idea of 
placing pilasters at the corners, and 
had then left their purpose unexe- 
cuted. These three old halls have an- 
other feature which is almost invari- 
ably present in college structures in 
England, the feature of separate en- 
trances for each pair of rooms and of 
transverse halls with no longitudinal 
halls; so that the lodging rooms are 
arranged almost like houses on a city 
street. This same system impresses 
everyone who goes from college to 
college at Oxford to note the peculi- 
arities of their design, the longitudinal 
halls being almost invariably omitted, 
and no provision being made for 
reaching the apartments in one entry 
from the apartments in another ex- 
cept by going out into the court. 
The earliest of the college buildings 
at Yale was a wooden structure built 
in 1717-18, standing near where the 


Osborn recitation hall now stands, 
and removed some time before the 
beginning of the present century. 


An engraving of it is preserved in the 
Chittenden library building. The old- 
est of the existing college buildings at 
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Yale is the hall known as South Mid- 
dle, constructed in 1750-52, and at 
present entirely surrounded by more 
modern buildings. It was originally 
built in the form of Massachusetts 
Hall at Harvard, and was expressly 
intended by its designers to repeat the 
lines of that structure, which, it seems, 
had already come to be regarded as a 
model of college architecture. There 
is an old engraving of this hall, as it 
stood in 1786, in the Chittenden 
library. Like Massachusetts Hall, it 
has three stories and a gambrel roof, 
two entrances, twin chimneys at each 
end and projecting horizontal bands 
of brick at the level of each story. 
South Middle, as it stands to-day, does 
not very closely resemble Massachu- 
setts Hall, because it has been two or 
three times made over. In 1797 the 
gambrel roof was removed and the 
brick walls were carried up another 
story; and the roof which was con- 
structed above this additional story 
did not preserve the old form. <A 
glance at the end of the building re- 
veals the fact that the ¢ gables were not 
always constructed as at present. The 
space between the original slope of the 
brickwork in the old gambrel-gable 
and the present vertical line of the 
corner, which it was necessary to fill 
up when the front and rear walls were 
carried up another story, is con- 
structed of rather clumsily laid brick- 
work, which still shows the line of 
juncture with the older masonry. The 
ancient hall at Yale seems never to 














have been built quite as solidly as its 
Harvard model, for the levels are to- 
day much more broken and the whole 
building is in a decidedly more ad- 
vanced state of decay. 

The original builders of the college 
at New Haven and those who contin- 
ued their work between 1750 and 1850 
seem to have distinctly discarded the 
idea of building anything like a quad- 
rangle. What they preferred was a 
straight line; and for nearly a hun- 
dred years after the construction of 
South Middle everything was placed 
in a row: so that at the end of the 
century the buildings in which the 
college was housed resembled nothing 
so much as a train of cars. To make 
the application of this simile more 
wholly accurate, I should say that 
they resembled a train of cars with 
three locomotives placed crosswise 
between the first and second, second 
and third, and third and fourth cars 
of the train. These locomotives were 
the Athenaeum, built in 1761-63, the 
Lyceum, built to correspond with it 
thirty-seven years later, and the old 
Chapel, completed in 1824. The 
Athenaeum, Lyceum and Chapel had 
their long axes east and west, and 
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fronted toward College Street; all the 
other buildings had their long axes 
north and south parallel with College 
Street. Several prints of the old 
“row” are now preserved. One of 
them, dated 1807, hangs in the en- 
trance hall of the Chittenden library, 
and shows the sequence of buildings 
as they stood before the chapel of 
1824 and North College were built. 
The print possesses an additional in- 
terest for undergraduates of to-day 
from the circumstances that the 
draftsman saw fit to introduce in the 
foreground a party of young gentle- 
men, probably collegians, playing 
football. It must be conceded that 
they go at it in a rather languid way, 
and that their bell-crowned silk hats 
and long-tailed coats seem rather un- 
professional when compared with the 
football costume at present in vogue. 
A later view of the row, inserted as 
the frontispiece of a small book about 
Yale College printed in 1843, shows 
the sequence of old buildings com- 
plete, with the old Chapel and North 
College in their places. 

South Middle was the only hall 
built at Yale with a gambrel roof. 
Before the date of the construction of 
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the next building in the row (South 
College), which was built in 1793-94, 
the style had changed; and not only 
was this new hall given a plain trian- 
gular gable, but it was thought neces- 
sary to alter the roof of South Middle 
so as to correspond to it. 

Of the seven buildings which con- 
stituted the old row at Yale only three 
now remain. South College had to 
be removed to clear the ground for 
the construction of Vanderbilt Hall in 
1893, and the old Chapel which stood 
just north of it had also to come 
down at about the same time. South 
Middle and the Lyceum still stand; 
then there comes a gap where North 
Middle once stood; and finally we 
reach North College, the last of the 
remaining buildings of the old group. 
These weather-beaten relics of the old 
institution are now surrounded by a 
complete circuit of new halls, not one 
of which was standing before 1840; so 
that in the course of fiftv years the 
entire outward aspect of Yale College 
has been changed. 

In several other American colleges 
the plan was adopted of constructing 
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the college buildings in a row and not 
in the form of a quadrangle. One 
thinks of Amherst and Williams and 
Princeton and Bowdoin, of Brown 
University and Wesleyan University, 
the University of Vermont at Burling- 
ton, the old Western Reserve College 
in Ohio, of Andover Theological 
Seminary and many other institutions. 
At Dartmouth College, founded in 
1769, the first three buildings were 
placed in a row, but the fourth build- 
ing broke through this system of ar- 
rangement, and was placed so as to 
form a second side of an anticipated 
three-sided square. The three-sided 
square, that is to say, a square with 
three sides, formed of buildings not 
coming together at the corners and 
with the fourth side formed of a fence, 
seems to have been the farthest that 
our ancestors ever thought of advanc- 
ing toward the English quadrangle 
idea of college construction. 

It is proper at this point to refer to 
the importation of ultra-classical ideas 
of art into this country in the second 
quarter of the present century and the 
influence exerted upon college archi- 
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tecture by the new aesthetic move- 
ment which produced the Sub-Treas- 
ury building in New York, the granite 
Custom House in Boston and other 
buildings in other parts of the coun- 
try, with pillars, porticoes and pedi- 
ments. All this architecture was in 
the day of it commonly called “Gre- 
cian.” We regard it now simply as 
one phase of the comprehensive move- 
ment toward a revival of the forms of 
Greek and Roman art, which goes 
back for its origin to the discovery of 
the buried treasures of Pompeii about 
the middle of the last century. The 
architects of this classical revival con- 
tented themselves at first with imitat- 
ing the ancient monuments standing 
at Rome. After the publication of 
Stuart and Revett’s book on Athens, 
it was discovered that Roman archi- 
tecture was merely a pale reflection of 
Greek architecture, and that if the 
modern designer wished to go to the 
bottom of things and copy not a copy 
but the original, he must not stop at 
the Pantheon, but must go back to 
the Parthenon. 

Thomas Jefferson appears to be en- 
titled to rank as one of the pioneer 
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architects of this country by virtue of 
the influence which he exerted on the 
form of the buildings of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, a college which was 
provided between 1819 and 1826 with 
a set of buildings in the first phase of 
the classical style, with a reduced copy 
of the Pantheon as the principal fea- 
ture of the group. Jefferson, as is 
well known, spent certain very im- 
pressionable years of his life at Paris, 
and although he cultivated certain 
democratic airs, he was at heart an 
aristocrat, and loved to surround him- 
self with what was stately and beauti- 
ful. <All the illustrated histories of 
the United States have woodcuts of 
his home at Monticello, which, with 
its classical architecture, shows the 
ambitious and aristocratic character of 
his tastes; and when, after having 
served his term as President, he tried 
to find occupation and distraction in 
creating a university for the state of 
Virginia, he bestowed great pains 
upon the architectural design, and de- 
termined that it should be in accord 
with the advanced aesthetic ideas 
which he had imbibed in Europe. It 
is apparent that their artistic aspect 
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was the foremost consideration and 
utility a secondary one. The reduced 
model of the Pantheon, with its por- 
tico, its pediment and its low, saucer- 
shaped dome, stood at the centre of 
one end of a long, open square called 
“the lawn,” and on either side of this 
square was a continuous colonnade, 
broken by five porticoes: the five por- 
ticoes representing the fronts of the 
professors’ houses, and the colonnades 
forming a covered gallery to connect 
them and place them all in communi- 
cation with each other. 

A design like this, executed in mar- 
ble, would have been sumptuous; exe- 
cuted in wood, or at best in brick and 
plaster, its grandeur could hardly 
have been more than theatrical. Sub- 
sequent generations have been rather 
disposed to laugh at Jefferson for his 
naive overlooking of certain primary 
utilitarian considerations, but his 
scheme shows that he had a certain 
trait in his make-up which was rather 
uncommon among Americans of his 
time, namely a perception of the 
beauty of harmonious lines: and the 
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present generation will be disposed to 
pardon him his utilitarian oversights 
in view of the service which he ren- 
dered in slightly turning the general 
trend of American thought from the 
ultra-practical, in holding up before 
them in an authoritative way the idea 
that “looks” had at least some title to 
be considered, and that utility was not 
the sole thing which should enter into 
the builder’s mind. 

The Grecian idea had its day of 
popularity also in New England, and 
while the pillared style was in vogue 
a number of college halls were built, 
some of which are still standing. Of 
the two first college buildings of Trin- 
ity College at Hartford, constructed 
in 1824 and called respectively Jarvis 
and Seabury Halls, the latter was in 
this style. Seabury Hall, which had 
an Ionic portico, was designed by S. 
F. B. Morse, whose name is con- 
nected in the public mind with a very 
different sort of work, the invention 
of the electric telegraph. Both Sea- 
bury and Jarvis Halls at Trinity were 
pulled down some time before 1880 to 
clear the site for 
the present state 
capitol. 

Grecian — archi- 
tecture enjoyed for 
twenty years great 
favor in New Eng- 
land. Every old 
country town has 
its two or three 
white _ pillared 
mansions in this 
stvle, with their 
pediments and 
their low pitched 
roofs, from which 
the snow has to be 
laboriously shov- 
eled after every 
snow-storm by 
“hired men,” or 
persons of superior 
station in the 
household, who no 
doubt accompany 
this disagreeable 
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work with many an inward maledic- 
tion on Greek ideas in art and all who 
were concerned in their importation 
into this country. 

The most conspicuous example of 
college building in the ultra-classical 
style is the central building of Girard 
College at Philadelphia, a marble 
structure erected between 1833 and 
1847, and made to conform very 
closely upon the exterior to the model 
of the Parthenon, saving the differ- 
ence in the style of the columns, 
which are Corinthian instead of 
Doric. Girard College was the first 
example of a college building in this 
country erected at a cost of over a 
million dollars. The expenditure 
($1,933,821.78) was something enor- 
mous for the times; and when the 
Greek temple was completed, the col- 
lege itself, which was to be housed 
within its marble walls, had hardly 
any means with which to meet its run- 
ning expenses without going outside 
of the funds originally reserved for its 
support. Since that day the tendency 
of college trustees to put too much 
money into architecture has been fre- 
quently made a reproach against 
them; but in this particular case it 
appears that the builders of the re- 
markable structure were simply obey- 
ing the directions given by its 


founder. Girard left in his will most 
minute directions as to how the col- 
lege was to be constructed. Certain 
paragraphs of that instrument read 
precisely like an architect’s specifica- 
tions to a contractor. One of the 
things upon which he was most insist- 
ent was that the building should be 
absolutely fireproof. Not a particle 
of wood was to be used in the con- 
struction either in the floors or in the 
roof; everything was required to be 
built in the most substantial way; and 
in those days building substantially 
meant building at a tremendous ex- 
pense. Those who have inspected the 
building remember the peculiar im- 
pression made by the interior. The 
whole edifice is simply a case of bank 
vaults, and seems meant to serve as a 
treasury building for a government 
which has millions in gold and silver 
to be stored away in some edifice of 
colossal strength, where moth and 
rust cannot corrupt nor thieves break 
through or steal. I do not find that 
Girard definitely prescribed the use of 
columns on the exterior, but the ex- 
pense incurred in setting up this row 
of Corinthian shafts was not alone the 
cause of the lavish expenditure. 
After 1840 architecture at American 
colleges was almost wholly given over 
to the Gothic style. The romantic 
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movement which had begun to defi- 
nitely affect all literary and artistic 
production in Europe as early as 1820, 
began at length to make itself felt on 
this side of the ocean. One of the 
leading features of the romantic move- 
ment was a renewed interest in the life 
of the middle ages, an interest which 
concerned not merely its substance, 
but its outward aspects. Indeed, its 
concern with the substance of mediae- 
val life was relatively slight, and it was 
its picturesque trappings which really 
fascinated the public mind and gave 
the movement its success. 

The first of the Gothic buildings at 
Yale was the old library, which still 
exists, although supplanted in practi- 
cal usefulness by the recently con- 
structed Chittenden library. The 
Gothic library was built between 1843 
and 1846, and was placed upon High 
Street, forming the first of the circuit 
of modern buildings, which have since 
entirely surrounded the college square 
and shut out the old row from view. 
The library, which was built of brown 
stone, was followed by Alumni Hall, 
constructed of the same material, in 
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1852, and made to conform also to 
the principles of Gothic architecture, 
as they were then understood. Alum- 
ni Hall has only one very serious dis- 
figurement, the wooden battlements 
on the towers, which are only one step 
removed from the canvas architecture 
of the stage. They might easily be 
replaced by stone battlements of the 
same design; and this | conceive 
would be regarded by any architect as 
a perfectly legitimate piece of restora- 
tion. 

From 1852 down to the present 
time every one of the halls which have 
been built inside the college square at 
Yale——Farnham Hall (1864-69), the 
Art School (1864-66), Durfee Hall 
(1870), Battell Chapel (1874-76), 
Dwight Hall (1886), Lawrance Hall 
(1887), Osborn Hall (1889), Chitten- 
den library (1890), Welch Hall (1891), 
Vanderbilt Hall (1894), and Phelps 
Hall (1896),—have been built in a 
Gothic or mediaeval style, and the 
primitive architectural character of 
the college has been virtually effaced. 
Having once commenced to build ac- 
cording to a different principle, how- 
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ever, it was judicious to continue upon 
the same line. The newer buildings 
may differ considerably among them- 
selves, but this difference is much less 
than if some were classic and others 
romantic; and such divergence as ex- 
ists will disappear in the course of 
time. 

Vanderbilt Hall, built by Mr. and 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt in memory 
of their son, W. H. Vanderbilt, which 
is one of the most recent of the Yale 
buildings in the mediaeval style, is en- 
tirely constructed of brown stone, and 
is honest and solid in construction to 
a point of which the early New Eng- 
land builders formed no conception. 
To take a single example, none of the 
primitive Gothic 
builders in this 
country,except the 
architect of Trinity 
Church and one 
or two buildings 
in or near New 
York, thought of 
constructing a 
vaultof solidstone- 
work. Their Gothic 
was only” skin 
deep; it had to do 
simply with ex- 
teriors and fa- 
and even in 


, 
cades: 
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a their facades they con- 


tented themselves with 
using wood in many cases 
where the simplest princi- 
ples of honesty in con- 
struction would have re- 
quired the use of stone. 
In the case of Vanderbilt 
Hall, not only is the 
whole visible exterior 
from turret to foundation 
stone constructed of solid 
masonry, but so is the 
central arch which passes 
through the heart of the 
building and serves as 
one of the entrances of 
the larger quadrangle be- 


yond. The interior of 
this passageway is en- 


tirely lined with stone, and the hon- 
esty of the masonry exhibits no flaw 
anywhere. 

The same solidity of construction is 
a notable feature of the new Phelps 
Hall, bridging the only space left open 
between the older buildings on the 
side toward College Street, this struc- 
ture also (which is more a tower than 
a “hall,” in the old-fashioned sense of 
the term) being pierced by a broad 
passageway which is vaulted in stone 
through its entire length. Side by 
side with this consistent return to the 
essential principles of Gothic con- 
struction, it is interesting to note a 
piece of extra-modernness. Phelps 
Hall is provided with an elevator, and 
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the approach to 
this contrivance 
of yesterday is 
directly from 
this vaulted pas- 
sageway which 
smacks so 
strongly of the 
middle ages. 
The project of 
the new group 
of buildings for 
Trinity College 
designed in 
1873 was inter- 
esting because 
it was the earli- 
est attempt in this country to real- 
ize what so many have always 
wished to see realized, the application 
of the quadrangle system to American 
college building. The old president 
of Trinity College, Dr. Jackson, who 
managed, or assisted to manage, the 
sale of the old college property to the 
city of Hartford as a site for the pro- 
posed new state capitol, made a jour- 
ney to England to talk over plans for 
the new building, 
and was quite fas- 
cinated bythe mag- 
nificent project 
which the English 
4 architect William 
3 Burges traced out 
= before him. Mr. 
Burges, finding 
that he had a hope- 
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ful client in Dr. Jackson, went further 
with the plan and had it executed in 
water color with all its cleverly com- 
posed masses and details set out in the 
appropriate colors until the picture 
was something which it made one’s 
mouth water to look at. When 
brought over to this country it cap- 
tivated not only Dr. Jackson, but the 
other persons in whose hands lay the 
authority to determine upon plans for 
the new college buildings; and in obe- 
dience to their instructions an Amer- 
ican architect was sent over to Lon- 
don to confer with the author of the 
design and to reduce the general idea 
to specific form. 

Architecture is not like music; the 
project which the architect prepares 
for some vast composition is not like 
the score for some grand opera, writ- 

ten in hieroglyphics interpretable 

only by experts and meaningless to 
the average mind until so inter- 
preted. Mr. Burges’ picture could, 
when it was fresh, be seen and ap- 
preciated without any interpreter to 
make its meaning clear; and the re- 
production of it can still be seen and 
appreciated and the harmonies and 
leading motives enjoyed even 
though they have never been ren- 
dered as their projector intended 
they should be. Upon the first 
glance at the ambitious plan one is 
reminded of another group of build- 
ings, mapped out on quite as ex- 
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tensive a scale at nearly the same 
time, which was actually realized,— 
the group of government buildings at 
Ottawa. The resemblance to this 
stately group is limited, however, to 
the character of the architectural de- 
tail. In its organism, in the frame- 
work of the great mass, the Trinity 
College project resembled, so far as I 
am aware, no actually existing group 
of buildings. There is nothing at 
Oxford which can be compared with 
it. Everything there is irregular and 
casual compared with the superb sym- 
metry of this great mass. The Ox- 
ford quadrangles grew as a tree 
grows; they have the irregularity of 
all wholes which are produced by 
gradual accretion. The Trinity pro- 
ject had the perfect symmetry which 
we find only in masses created by fiat. 
Inside of this symmetry there was just 
enough variety of detail to save the 
whole construction from the flat uni- 
formity of the insane asylum and the 
hospital. One of the cross-arms was 
to contain the museum and_ the 
library; and this particular appropria- 
tion of the inner space was to be al- 
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lowed to show itself clearly on the 
exterior. The other cross-arm was to 
contain the chapel and the dining 
hall; and here again the exterior was 
to betray the inner use. The north 
end of the whole structure was to 
have as its centrepiece the theatre for 
graduation and for other public gath- 
erings of the college, and the south 
end was to contain the residence of the 
president, which would offer a legiti- 
mate excuse for varying the facades 
in the centre of that elevation and 
introducing at that point something 
of the domestic character into the ex- 
terior. These various special uses 
being provided for in the transverse 
structures, the longitudinal structures 
were to be appropriated to the more 
ordinary uses of the college. They 
were to contain the class rooms and 
lecture rooms; they were to furnish 
living rooms for proctors and tutors; 
and in the upper stories they were to 
contain dormitories for the students. 

Out of all this there has been real- 
ized a little more than one-sixth,— 
one-sixth of the original project in 
area actually covered,—and this sixth 
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is composed of the 
western side of the 
central quadrangle, 
appropriated in the 
original design prin- 
cipally to students’ 
rooms and halls for 
recitations and _ lec- 
tures. Except for 
one or two peculi- 
arities, this frag- 
mentary mass stands 
well enough alone 
and does not too 
obviously force upon 
the observer the fact that it is a mere 
limb of a body of which the trunk is 
lacking. 

Abandoning, for the time at least, 
the attempt to go on with the original 
project, the authorities at Trinity Col- 
lege have admitted other buildings 
detached from the nucleus of the orig- 
inal group and differing from it in ar- 
chitecture. In short, the quadrangle 
plan, planted with great hope, has 
failed to take root in the soil of Hart- 
ford, and the more normal form of 
American college building, that of the 
detached structure, has grown up in 
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its stead. We are compelled, there- 
fore, to look elsewhere for more suc- 
cessful experiments in quadrangle- 
building; and we find a strikingly 
original application of the idea in the 
building of the Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University in California. 

The quadrangle at Leland Stanford, 
Jr., was developed in the form of a 
great hollow square, suggesting far 
more than it suggests the traditional 
English college quadrangle, the mar- 
ket place of an Oriental city, sur- 
rounded with low arcades as a shelter 
from the heat of the sun. Around this 
quadrangle and on the side 
farthest from the court are 
placed a number of semi- 
detached buildings of the 
same style of architecture as 
the inner arcade; and be- 
yond these it was intended 
to build still another arcade 
of larger circuit which 
should embrace the whole 
group. This last phase of 
the project remains at pres- 
ent unrealized. 

The architecture of the 
great inner quadrangle is 
Richardsonian. At Palo 
Alto the belief has taken 
root that Richardson him- 
self originated the design; 
but in the list of works de- 
signed in whole or in part 
by Richardson, appended to 
his biography by Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer, no mention is 
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made of the California college. It 
may have been one of those inchoate 
designs talked of but not put upon 
paper by the great man, defined, per- 
haps in conversation with his associ- 
ates who went on with the work after 
his death, but which never received 
visible form from his hands during his 
lifetime. A great architect surround- 
ed with a corps of assistants who have 
come to understand thoroughly his 
processes and his methods, can almost 
dictate his work stenographically, as 
Doré used to dictate his pictures, the 
work remaining in the end substan- 
tially authographic, despite the assist- 
ance rendered by others in carrying it 
out. 

The Leland Stanford, Jr., plan is 
not likely to be repeated anywhere 
else for several reasons, the two most 
obvious ones being the utilitarian and 
aesthetic drawbacks of the system. 
The American mind loves, in architec- 
ture, something which will stand up 
high, something with a touch at least 
of the soaring and aspiring character 
about it, and something which shall 
have, if it can be by any possibility 
introduced, a broken sky line. The 
Palo Alto buildings are as far as pos- 
sible removed from this ideal; they 
cling to the ground, and their sky line 
is virtually flat. On the utilitarian 
side, the drawbacks are at least suffi- 
cient to create a further discourage- 
ment in the way of reproducing the 
same arrangement of buildings else- 
where. Very few colleges, and cer- 
tainly no city college, could command 
the space requisite for carrying out 
such a plan; and if they could, the loss 
in compactness and in convenience of 
access between the buildings would 
tend to prevent the adoption of the 
Palo Alto system. On the whole, it 
is no matter of regret that the Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University should have 
been constructed as it is, because it 
furnishes such a wholly strange and 
novel term in the American vocabu- 
lary of college architecture. It stands 
unique, almost as if one of the great 
Carthusian convents of Italy, with its 
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vast cloister, encircled by its row of 
little houses for the monks, had been 
imported to this country and dropped 
down on the flat soil of California; 
and it is destined, with little doubt, to 
retain this unique position as long as 
the buildings stand. 

One further partial application of 
the quadrangle plan may be alluded 
to,—the court of St. John’s at Cam- 
bridge. St. John’s, as is well known, 
is a divinity school of the Episcopal 
church, existing under the shadow of 
Harvard University, but having no 
organic connection with it. It was 
founded in 1867, and the various 
buildings in which it is now housed, 
lying on Brattle Street, not far from 
the Longfellow house, have all sprung 
up since that date. A long dormi- 
tory building constructed of yellowish 
brown stone, a recitation and library 
building, and a dining hall, all of the 
same material and designed substan- 
tially in the same style, are so put to- 
gether as to form three sides of a 
square. Looking in at them from 
the street, one has somewhat the im- 
pression of a quadrangle as it would 
be arranged on the stage, with the 
fourth side cut away to make it possi- 
ble for the spectator to look into the 
interior. Something of the sense of 
seclusion, of tranquillity, of protection 
from the rush and hurry of coming 
and going, something, in short, of 
the effect of an eddy setting back from 
the current of the stream, has been 
produced by this fashion of building. 
Three other structures standing on 
the grounds of the school, the chapel, 
the dean’s house and a second dormi- 
tory, built comparatively recently, 
have not been annexed to the quad- 
rangle, but occupy positions entirely 
detached. I do not know whether it 
is the intention to carry the quadran- 
gle idea any further, but it is evident 
from the way in which the buildings 
of the older group have been left that 
they have assumed their definite form 
on the side toward Brattle Street, and 
will retain their present shape of a 
compromise between fhe quadrangle 
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fact that the univer- 











PLAN OF THE NEW BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS, 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


plan and the detached plan of college 
building. 

A more recent and more successful 
attempt at constructing college build- 
ings on the quadrangle plan is the one 
which is in process of realization at 
the University of Pennsylvania in 
Philadelphia. This institution had, 
down to 1890, no cloistered buildings; 
the various college halls were con- 
structed according to the New Eng- 
land idea of detached buildings, and 
differed quite materially in architect- 
ure one from another. In 1894 an- 
nouncements were made public of an 
intention to built a vast system of dor- 
mitories entirely surrounding two hol- 
low courts, and the process of con- 
structingthe quadrangles according to 
these designs has since then advanced 
to partial completion. Owing to the 








| sity was situated in a 
great city, with the 
area which it was 
possible for it to oc- 
cupy controlled and 
limited by the loca- 
tion of the streets, it 
became necessary to 

| plan one of the new 
courts in the form of 
atriangle. In Eng- 
lish college architec- 
ture a courtyard of 
this form would be 
something difficult to 
find. The cloister of 
the monastery, which 
had so much to do 
with determining 
later the form of the 
college court, was al- 
ways square,and had 
been so from the ear- 
liest times. The tri- 
angular court at the 

Pennsylvania Uni- 

versity seems des- 
| tined therefore to 

+ holdanalmost 

unique place in col- 
lege architecture, 
owing its peculiar 
shape not to the mere desire to pro- 

duce a picturesque effect, but to a 

more legitimate cause—a controlling 

condition in the circumstances under 
which the plan was evolved. 

Worked into the designs for the 
buildings surrounding the courtyards, 
in the drawings as they have been 
published, are a chapel and a dining 
hall, the dining hall bearing evidence 
upon its exterior of having been de- 
signed according to the English colle- 
giate model, with traceried Gothic 
windows filling all the interval be- 
tween the buttresses. 

The exterior architectural details of 
the whole group of buildings are of 
Inglish Gothic, of the same style 
which is encountered in a number of 
the college buildings at Oxford. The 
design of one of the entrance gates, 
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by Cope and Stewardson of Phila- 
delphia, was exhibited at the Arts 
and Crafts exhibition in Boston last 
April, and was much admired. The 
tower with its gateway beneath had the 
same solid and substantial qualities 
as the Phelps tower and gateway at 
Yale. 

The problem of providing suitable 
quarters for a university in the heart 
of a great city has been studied and 
again solved, though after a different 
fashion, by the architects of the new 
buildings for Columbia University in 
New York. Perhaps I commit a 
physiological error in locating the 
heart of the city of New York so far 
north as the square between 116th and 
120th Street; but if the centre of pul- 
sation is at present further down town, 
it will not be long before it will move 
far enough toward the Harlem River 
to make the statement relatively cor- 
rect. In the design for the new col- 
leges, it is very evident that the 
builders had no such spaces to dispose 
of as those who erected the great 
quadrangle of Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University; but the various structures 
have been arranged with great in- 
genuity so as to place the greatest 
possible number of buildings on the 
area which the architect could com- 
mand, with the least possible ap- 
pearance of crowding. All of the 
buildings in the group have at least 
one frontage either toward the streets 
which bound the university property 
or toward the large central court. 

The general plan adopted is the 
American plan, and not the English 
plan—to this extent, namely, that all 
the buildings are isolated. In other 
particulars the group will bear as a 
whole no resemblance to any existing 
American university, with the possible 
exception of the University of Vir- 
ginia as designed by Jefferson. Even 
here the resemblance is slight, and is 
limited to the parallelism between the 
architectural style of the library and 
of Jefferson’s rotunda, and to the har- 
mony of design between the different 
buildings composing the group. Mr. 


Mckim is a rather more gifted artist 
than Mr. Jefferson, and his manage- 
ment of the classical styles is decidedly 
less childlike and naive. 

In the group as a whole there is a 
faint and distant flavor of the World’s 
lair, something which makes it seem 
vaguely like a second Columbian ex- 
position. Schermerhorn and Have- 
meyer Halls, the two outer buildings 
fronting toward the open space at 
the north of the colleges, have cer- 
tain points of resemblance to the old 
halls at Harvard, more particularly 
to Hollis and Stoughton. They are 
much more elegant in detail, but 
in their general contour there is some- 
thing about them which would be apt 
to suggest to a person familiar with 
the Harvard group the lines of those 
venerable structures. 

One of the things which one notes 
in wandering about among the Ox- 
ford colleges is that the chapel is 
almost invariably a member of the 
group of buildings clustered around 
the quadrangles, and is regarded as 
being as essential an element in the 
functional parts of the institution as 
the dormitories or the dining hall. In 
American colleges a separate building 
for a chapel has not always been con- 
sidered as a necessity; indeed, very 
few American colleges have been able 
to call themselves the proud posses- 
sors of separate chapel buildings until 
within the last fifty years. Harvard, 
as usual, took the lead in providing 
itself with this luxury, the Holden 
Chapel—which still stands and which, 
although it has nearly survived its use- 
fulness, is still looked upon with the 
same kindly veneration with which 
stalwart youth looks upon the great- 
grandfather in the chimney cor- 
ner—having been built in 1744. 
One regrets that the original Hol- 
dens, who thought that their Georgian 
dovecote would hold all the students 
who might ever have occasion to as- 
semble within it, could not see the 
whole student body of the present day 
and witness the attempt to crowd 
them all within its four walls. 
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At Yale the religious exercises 
which the students were required to 
attend were originally held in the old 
wooden college building which stood 
near the corner of Chapel and College 
Streets, and which was removed near 
the close of the last century. The 
original place of assembling was sup- 
planted in 1763 by the construction of 
the first separate chapel building, 
known afterward as the Athenaeum, 
standing next south of South Middle 
in the original brick row, and _ re- 
moved within the last five years. After 
1824 the daily religious exercises were 
transferred to another building, the 
New Chapel, destined in its turn to 
become the Old Chapel, which was 
erected north of North Middle, but 
still somewhat in the old traditional 
New England church style, with a 
projecting tower on the front and a 
belfry; and this chapel of 1824 con- 
tinued to be used until the Gothic 
Battell Chapel was dedicated in 187 

Almost all the college chapels con- 
structed within the last filty years 
have been built in some one of the 
Gothic or mediaeval styles. Wesleyan 
University had, I believe, no separate 
chapel building until its Gothic chapel 
was constructed in 1868-71. Dartmouth 
had no separate chapel building until 
the Rollins Chapel, which is Roman- 
esque in style, was built a few years 
ago. 

In chapel building, the architectural 
movement in this country has not de- 
veloped anything distinctly novel or 
anything which can be set over against 
the ordinary form of church edifice 
and distinguished from it; but in one 
other sort of building designed to fur- 
nish a meeting place for students 
something more original has been de- 
vised. Since the secret society move- 
ment in American colleges has gained 
sufficient strength to provide some- 
thing more than temporary and shift- 
ing quarters for its members, a num- 
ber of buildings or “Society Halls,” 
as they are called, have been designed 
and erected which have a character all 
their own. I say “character all their 
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own,” but I should limit this by say- 
ing that they have a sort of kinship 
with funereal and sepulchral architec- 
ture. The original designers of these 
structures wished to have them de- 
clare their purpose distinctly and to 
proclaim to everyone in unmistak- 
able terms that they were intended to 
veil something from the vulgar gaze; 
and not only from the vulgar gaze, 
but the gaze of every one except of an 
exclusive and selected few, who alone 
were to be permitted to cross the 
threshold. 

The most singular and freaky forms 
of this new genus in building are 
probably to be found at Yale, in the 
Skull and Bones Hall, built in 1856, 
with a double padlocked door and not 
an opening in its exterior wall except 
some narrow slits in the small reced- 
ing wing at the back; the Delta Kappa 
Epsilon Hall, a more audacious form 
of this same sphinx-like architecture, 
and the Scroll and Key Hall. In this 
last the resemblance to a mausoleum 
is very close; a foreigner unacquainted 
with American college customs might 
easily mistake it for a tomb which, 
owing to some whim of the family to 
which it belonged, had been con- 
structed outside of the limits of the 
not very distant cemetery. 

The Yale model of the secret society 
hall was for a certain period exten- 
sively adopted at other colleges; that 
is, the idea of constructing the build- 
ing so that it would obviously pro- 
claim on the outside what it was to 
be used for was adhered to. More 
recently another form of building has 
come into vogue. It does not look in 
the least like a tomb, but much more 
like what the real estate agents term 
a “desirable country residence.” The 
building contains not only a meeting 
room for the society, but suites of 
lodging rooms, studies with bed- 
rooms attached, for the use of the stu- 
dents who happen to be members of 
the society. The students who belong 
to these organizations have close so- 
cial relationship with each other, and 
find it agreeable to be quartered under 
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the same roof. This new form of 
“society” life and “society” building 
has come to play a great part in many 
of the country colleges, like Amherst 
and Williams. I shall not go into it 
here in detail, as it is to be made the 
theme of a special article in the maga- 
zine. In a future number of the 
magazine I hope myself to discuss the 
development of college libraries in 
America, and shall therefore say noth- 
ing here touching that special field, 
where architecturally the influence of 
Richardson has been so great. 

In the Memorial Hall at Harvard* 
University we have a somewhat re- 
markable experiment in college archi- 
tecture. The architects, Messrs. Ware 
and Van Brunt, were not a little re- 
stricted in making their plan for their 
unique combination by their desire to 
bring its exterior into approximate 
correspondence with the well estab- 
lished lines of the European Cathedral; 
and todothis it was imperative that the 
semi-circular auditorium of Sanders 
Theatre, which was to be a part of the 
building, should be turned outward so 
as to form an apse. Despite embar- 
rassments, the interior of the audito- 
rium is a remarkable success. Com- 
paring the work with its historic pro- 
totype, the Sheldonian Theatre at Ox- 
ford, we find that the modern archi- 
tects have improved upon their model 
in many particulars. Their interior is 
not only roomy and capable of hold- 
ing a large audience, but it is beauti- 
ful, and its beauty is a beauty of its 
own and not the borrowed beauty of 
a playhouse. There are not a few 
churches in the country whose inte- 
riors much more strongly suggest the 
ordinary theatre than this auditorium 
at Cambridge. By the avoidance of the 
horseshoe curve of the gallery, by the 
introduction of substantial parapets of 
oak instead of the traditional iron and 
plaster balcony fronts, and by the 
rigid exclusion of paint and stucco 


from the decoration, the architects 
Note.—See illustrations of Memorial Hall 
in article on ‘“‘Harvard College During the 


War of the Rebellion.”’ 
March, 1891. 


in the New England 
Magazine, 
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succeeded in creating something 
which they could frankly call a theatre 
without for an instant suggesting a 
haunt of Melpomene, Thalia or Terp- 
sichore, and which would furnish an 
appropriate environment for any uni- 
versity function, however serious or 
solemn. 

Certainly the combination of ideas 
in this building designated compre- 
hensively as Memorial Hall is the 
most singular presented in any college 
edifice. The Memorial Hall is pre- 
cisely the smallest part of the mass, 
merely the transept, merely a corridor 
or vestibule by which one enters the 
theatre on one side and the dining- 
hall on the other. Still the architects, 
besides leaving room for inscribing on 
the marble panels on the walls the 
names of Harvard men who served in 
the Civil War, also managed to give 
a semi-sacred and unsecular air to the 
memorial space by vaulting it over- 
head and by placing great cathedral 
windows at the ends. 

The dining-hall would impress a 
European familiar with similar halls at 
Oxford and Cambridge principally by 
its size. The hall of Christ Church at 
Oxford is regarded by English uni- 
versity men as a stately room, but the 
area on the floor is less than half that 
of the hall at Harvard. On the 
whole, the idea of eating in this gre- 
garious fashion does not seem an alto- 
gether happy one. Admitting, how- 
ever, the defects inseparable from 
the plan, the hall where Harvard eats 
is by no means a badly designed 
room. In essentials it obeys the old 
traditions. It is made clear that it is 
not the nave of a cathedral by the cir- 
cumstance that the windows do not 
come down to the floor, but are 
stopped by a wainscot which rises to 
a height of fifteen or twenty feet along 
the whole length of each side of the 
hall. This follows the precedent of 
the dining-halls of the English col- 
leges; and these follow the precedent 
of the refectories in the abbeys and 
monasteries of the middle ages; in this 
fundamental type of the collective 
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dining-room the high wainscot was 
made necessary by the fact that the 
tables were arranged in a hollow 
square around the room, with seats 
only on the wall side, and with a high 
panelling of wood to serve as a back 
to the benches. 

Memorial halls exist at many of the 
other colleges, and serve a variety of 
purposes. The memorial hall at Wes- 
leyan University is the chapel; the 
persons of whom it is a memorial are, 
as at Harvard, the members of the 
university who took part in the Civil 
War. There is a memorial hall in 
prospect at Dartmouth, which is to 
contain college offices and a large au- 
ditorium. 

At Union College there is a memo- 
rial hall, which was erected at large 
expense in 1876 as a monument to 
Bishop Alonzo Potter and to Elipha- 
let Nott, the latter having held for 
sixty-two years the post of president 
of the college, and having done more 
than any other president to give the 
institution an honorable standing 
among American colleges. I am in- 
formed that the original design was 
traced by a French architect by the 
name of Ramée, in 1812; but Ramée, 
who lived in an age of classicism, 
could not possibly have given it its 
present Gothic details. The Nott Me- 
morial Hall suggests, dimly and dis- 
tantly, a number of circular or 
polygonal buildings scattered over 
Europe, and among others the Church 
of S. Vitale at Ravenna. Geometrical- 
ly this form of construction is gener- 
ated by taking a cross section of the 
nave of a cathedral and revolving it 
about its central vertical axis. The 
building at Union College is sur- 
rounded, on the interior, by two bal- 
conies, and is used as an art gallery 
to contain the pictures, the bronzes 
and the casts of the antique belonging 
to the institution. The architect who 
converted the sketch of Ramée into 
the working plans for the present 
structure was Edward T. Potter, 
brother of Howard Potter and of 
Clarkson Nott Potter, who together 
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contributed one-half of the hundred 
thousand dollars which the building 
cost. 

I have said nothing thus far about 
Richardsonian architecture as an en- 
tity in itself, but only referred to its 
application to one form of college 
building, the library. A dissertation 
on Richardsonianism would be out of 
place here, and has come to be out of 
place anywhere, because the subject is, 
at least temporarily, exhausted. Rich- 
ardson was a phenomenon, and every- 
one has reached the point of conced- 
ing it, and is consequently contented 
to let the matter drop. Richardson 
was the inventor of the only style of 
architecture which was not imported 
into this country from outside, but 
which grew up here and spread all 
over the United States from Boston to 
San Francisco without any propulsion 
from Europe. There is not a city of 
any size in the country where import- 
ant public buildings have been erected 
in the last twenty years in which ar- 
chitectural forms and details and ideas 
of ornament distinctly traceable to 
Richardson are not to be found. Rich- 
ardsonism has permeated ecclesiastical 
architecture and commercial architec- 
ture, and naturally its influence has 
not been lacking in college architect- 
ure. Harvard has two original build- 
ings designed by him, Sever Hall, 
used for recitations, and the Law 
School. Yale has the Osburne reci- 
tation hall, which, though not by 
Richardson, wears the garment of his 
thought; and the Chittenden library, 
also at Yale, presents a number of 
recognizable Richardsonian features. 
Alexander Hall at Princeton, al- 
though not built until after the death 
of the Boston architect, would not be 
what it is if he had not lived. 

Besides the various species of col- 
lege buildings to which I have re- 
ferred, there is a long list of others of 
which I have made no mention. 
Among them is the gymnasium, al- 
ways an important element in the col- 
lege equipment from the point of view 
of the student; the laboratory and 














other buildings intended to facilitate 
scientific research; and the museum 
and other structures of that class in- 
tended to do duty as warehouses for 
storing away the valuable collections 
of objects of every description of 
which our colleges and universities 
have become the possessors. Yale 
has had an art gallery since 1831, when 
the small building now standing near 
the centre of the quadrangle and orig- 
inally intended to contain the Trum- 
bull collection was built; and other 
colleges are gradually being provided, 
by the generosity of their alumni, with 
buildings intended to serve a similar 
purpose. Among the more recently 
erected structures of this class is the 
Walker Art Building at Bowdoin Col- 
lege, where we see again the low, flat 
dome which seems to have been given 
a new hold on the public favor by the 
success with which it was used at the 
Columbian Exposition. 

I must at least make a passing allu- 
sion to the fine old gate—old in spirit 
if new in construction—designed by 
Mr. McKim a few vears ago to pro- 
tect the principal entrance to the 
grounds at Harvard and create a visi- 
ble bond of connection between Mas- 
sachusetts and Harvard Halls. The 
pleasure which this work gives to 
everyone seems to be due to its per- 
fect harmony with its surroundings. 
The way in which it fits into its place 
reminds one of Dr. Waldstein’s dis- 
covering in the Louvre, among the 
fragments of ancient sculpture, a 
marble head which he surmised to be- 
long to one of the headless Lapiths in 
the metopes of the Parthenon pre- 
served at the British Museum, and 
which upon being applied in the form 
of a plaster cast to the headless trunk 
was found exactly to complete the 
figure in the spirit of the original de- 
sign. The McKim gate, extracted 
out of the architect’s mind two centu- 
ries after the designing of the build- 
ings which it was intended to accom- 
pany, fits in the same way, with the 
same flawless adaptation of every line 
and contour to the other structures 
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which have been so long waiting this 


completing touch. If the other gate 
on Cambridge Street seems any less 
beautiful, it is largely because there is 
not the same harmony in its surround- 
ings. Thayer Hall, which back- 
grounds it from the street, is not by 
any means a Colonial edifice; and the 
new art museum which has recently 
stepped into a position beside it wears 
an architectural dress which is as far 
removed from that of the older Har- 
vard building as a Greek toga from 
the round coat and top boots of Miles 
Standish. 

I have tried to show the historical 
conditions under which various archi- 
tectural styles have successively come 
into vogue in our colleges. So far as 
the development of unique and indi- 
vidual forms, or of any one definite 
form for any one class of buildings, 
is concerned, we have accomplished 
in this country relatively little. The 
chapel is not distinguishable from the 
church. In library building a unique 
form has been developed and then 
partially lost. In the building of 
gymnasiums, laboratories and muse- 
ums we still allow individual archi- 
tects to develop their individual ideas 
and are obliged to say that little unity 
has made itself obvious in what they 
have produced, though they have de- 
signed many buildings of great prac- 
tical utility. Finally, as between sep- 
arate buildings and quadrangles, we 
stand wavering. 

The reason for this state of affairs 
is obvious; and as the reason is des- 
tined to continue, the situation which 
it creates is likely to continue also. 
Three-fourths of the college buildings 
at institutions unsupported by the 
state have been built by funds con- 
tributed by private individuals. In 
the case of great institutions like the 
University of Pennsylvania, where a 
public treasury, with no personal am- 
bitions intermingled, pays the cost of 
the college buildings,. great quad- 
rangles can be constructed at an ex- 
pense of millions; in other colleges 
where individuals contribute from 
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their own private purses the sums 
which are to build a chapel, a library 
or a dormitory, we must expect to see 
a continuation of the practice of erect- 
ing separate buildings. No one who 
does a noble and generous act of this 
kind wishes to merge his giving in 
the mass or to have his own personal 
share in the matter wholly lost sight 
of, as it would be if he poured his con- 
tribution into the reservoir of a gen- 


NEW 


By Frank 


EW Hampshire occupies the 
N same position with reference to 
the rest of the United States 
that Scotland does with reference to 
England; and it is not unlike Scotland 
in many of its features. It has the same 
rough, mountainous surface, the same 
apparently sterile soil, the same bab- 
bling brooks and swift-running rivers, 
the same forest-clad hillsides, the same 
sunny glens. Its people, too, have 
some of the same characteristics: they 
are hardy, keen, canny, thrifty, inured 
to toil, solid in mind, tenacious of 
their rights, loyal to the soil and pos- 
sessing in a high degree the ines- 
timable quality of common sense. 
Scotland has become the summer re- 
sort and pleasure ground of the Eng- 
lish people; they fish in her streams, 
they shoot on her hillsides, they camp 
by her lakes, and they go back to their 
work invigorated by this communion 
with nature. 

I believe that New Hampshire is to 
do for the United States what Scot- 
land does for England. It only re- 
mains for the residents of the State to 
aid and abet nature, and to hold out 
the proper inducement to the summer 
tourist. 

For many the 


years, principal 


source of wealth in New Hampshire 
The many 


has been manufacturing. 
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eral building fund. And if the private 
donor wishes to affix, in some way, 
his own personality to his gift, who 
can blame him? His instincts are as 
old as human nature. As a well 
known classical author observed 
nearly two thousand years ago: “Even 
those philosophers who write books 
on the contempt of fame take pains to 
have their names inscribed on the title 
pages of their volumes.” 
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West Rollins. 


rivers and smaller streams have fur- 
nished cheap power, and enabled us to 
compete successfully with the rest of 
the world, and to-day our valleys are 
dotted with little mills, producing 
everything from cotton cloth to elec- 
trical machinery, to say nothing of the 
great corporations which have built 
up our few large cities. But are we 
going to be able to retain this manu- 
facturing? We have had the advan- 
tage of cheap power, while in the 
West and the South they have had 
largely to use steam; we have had the 
advantage of plenty of skilled labor, 
which the West and South lacked. 
We have had the advantage of capital 
which the West and South lacked. 
But what are to be the conditions of 
the future? The advantages of cheap 
water power are growing less yearly. 
Steam power, through the enlarged ef- 
ficiency of engines and greater econ- 
omy of fuel, is steadily becoming 
cheaper, and before long we shall be 
forced to compete with electricity 
produced in some inexpensive man- 
ner, and of that no one knows the pos- 
sibilities. Skilled labor the West and 
South will gradually attract; and cap- 
ital they are slowly accumulating, 
much faster than most of us are aware. 
If the egotism may be pardoned, there 
has been a steady emigration of New 
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England brains, skill and push into 
the West and South, and they are 
rearing a class of men as well able to 
direct great interests as our own man- 
ufacturers. Is it not possible that this 
source of our wealth may gradually 
diminish? I hope that the great 
growth of our country may furnish a 
market for all we can produce, as well 
as all that the many mills which my 
mind’s eye can see in the great West 
and South of the future can turn out. 
But it is well to have an anchor to 
windward. Let us not have all our 
eggs in one basket. There is one 
thing which the West and the South 
cannot take from us, cannot imitate, 
and cannot build up, and that is 
our summer climate. They cannot 
take from us our cloud-capped moun- 
tains, the glory of our wooded 
hills, the loveliness of our winding 
valleys, and the beauty of our lakes 
and rivers. These we have as a birth- 
right, a gift from God, the heritage of 
every New Hampshire man. Our 
manufacturing may pass away, our 
spindles may be silent, the whirr of 
our looms may cease, cobwebs may 
collect on the windows of our mills, 
the tramp of the countless operatives 
may no longer resound in our 
streets; but the mountains will still 
look grandly down upon the weary 
traveler, the shade of the forests will 
still invite him to repose, in our val- 
leys he will still find a tonic for his 
mind, and our lakes will draw him 
from the struggle for wealth and ex- 
istence to the contemplation of the 
greater problems of life. 

jut New Hampshire must awake 
to her possibilities. She has work to 
do. We must conserve, we must en- 
hance, we must assist nature, which 
has so bounteously endowed us. How? 

First, we must build good roads. 
Second, we must preserve our forests. 
Third, we must preserve our fish and 
game. Fourth, we must hold out the 
right hand of fellowship to the 


stranger within our gates. 
The subject of good roads is as old 
as civilization. 


In fact, good roads 


represent civilization. Whenever the 
Romans conquered a barbaric people, 
their first work was to construct a 
magnificent road connecting the con- 
quered country with Rome; and these 
roads were so well built that many of 
them exist to this day and are still in 
use. The condition of the roads in a 
town is a good index of the character 
and progressiveness, or lack of pro- 
gressiveness, of its people. Our whole 
system of road building in New 
Hampshire is faulty. It is the old town 
system, which is fast being discarded 
in other states. The men whom we 
select at our town meetings are fre- 
quently incompetent, and generally 
have no knowledge of road building, 
beyond such few ideas as they have 
picked up in the hard school of expe- 
rience. Experience may be a good 
teacher generally, but a narrow expe- 
rience is not of much use in the scien- 
tific building of roads. A certain sum 
of money is appropriated for the year, 
and when that is exhausted, as it usu- 
ally is at a very early date, the roads 
have to go as they are for the balance 
of the year. The system of working 
out taxes on the highway is a perni- 
cious one. In the first place, the men 
are working under the orders, perhaps, 
of their next-door neighbor, who has 
no authority over them, and very 
likely they think they know more 
about the subject than he does. The 
work is done in a perfunctory man- 
ner, and generally at the wrong sea- 
son of the year. Men won't work out 
their taxes on the road when they can 
do work of their own; but if they find 
a few days when the weather is not 
suitable for work on their own 
farms, they go and work out their 
highway tax. Let all taxes be paid in 
money. Let a road engineer be em- 
ployed permanently, if possible, one 
who is competent to build roads and 
knows the proper use of materials. If 
it is not possible for the town to af- 
ford an engineer all the time, let it 
hire one for a few weeks in the sum- 
mer and put its best local man under 
him for instruction. The right man 
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can accomplish more by a few weeks’ 
work with proper laboring men un- 
der him and with the right materials, 
than the whole town turned out hap- 
hazard under incompetent instruction. 

Merchants have not yet thoroughly 
awakened to the immense bearing on 
their business of the character of the 
roads leading into their town; neither 
have the farmers a clear idea of the 
saving in time, money, wear and tear, 
which would follow from thoroughly 
built highways, kept in good order the 
year round. Good roads shorten dis- 
tances, bring the buyer and seller 
nearer together, bring the farmer 
nearer his market, give the children 
better chances for school, bring the 
women together for social pleasures, 
and in every way help to make life 
more livable and enjoyable. 

It takes more ability, more technical 
knowledge, to build a good carriage 
road than to build a railroad. It is 
not something that one can dig out 
of one’s inner consciousness — one 
must serve an apprenticeship to the 
trade. The best way to remedy the 
condition of things which we see in 
New Hampshire as concerns roads 
is by some such plan as is being 
tried in Massachusetts. In that state 
they have a State Road Commission 
of three men, appointed by the 
Governor, who are empowered by 
the Legislature to build a certain 
amount of state road each year, con- 
necting important centres. The state 
bears most of the expense, but the 
municipalities through which the road 
passes bear part. These roads are built 
under the supervision of skilled en- 
gineers, and in the best and most sub- 
stantial manner, great care being had 
to study local conditions, the uses to 
which the road is to be put, the kind 
of wear it will have to sustain, and 
the nature of the material with which 
it is constructed. Eventually Massa- 
chusetts will have a great system of 
scientifically constructed roads, for the 
Commissioners are carrying on their 
work in a systematic manner and with 
the idea of making each section fit into 
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the great whole. This work serves 
two purposes: it creates a system of 
fine roads for the state, and these per- 
fectly built highways serve as object 
lessons to the counties and towns 
through which they pass. The effect 
is already visible, for in many cases 
the towns have taken up the work 
where the state stopped, and have 
built miles of similar road at their 
own expense. 

New Hampshire cannot spend 
money as Massachusetts can. We 
have to husband our resources. But 
we might have a State Road Commis- 
sion, made up of a chief engineer, and 
an assistant in each county. The chief 
engineer must be a thoroughly com- 
petent road engineer, and should be 
the only man to receive a regular sal- 
ary, which the state should pay. The 
representative from each county 
should be the best man for the pur- 
pose who can be found in the county, 
and should be paid for the time he 
spends in the work. This Commis- 
sion could have regular meetings, map 
out a system of work, advise counties 
and towns as to the best places and 
methods for building their highways, 
hold themselves ready at all times to 
assist the local road surveyors, and, if 
a system of state roads or boulevards 
is ever undertaken, the Commission 
should have it in charge. The chief 
engineer would gradually instruct the 
county assistants, and they in turn the 
road surveyors, so that from one com- 
mon centre the knowledge of road 
building would spread over the state. 
In most parts of New Hampshire 
there is abundant material at hand for 
good macadamized roads. It only 
needs trained men to instruct in its 
proper selection, preparation and ap- 
plication. 

It is entirely within the range of 
possibility that in a not far distant fu- 
ture New Hampshire will undertake 
the building of state roads somewhat 
after the manner of her neighboring 
state. Already it has been proposed 
to build a state boulevard from the 
southern state line to the White 

















Mountains. Massachusetts is about to 
construct a state road from Boston 
northward, which will strike the Mer- 
rimac Valley near Newburyport. Un- 
doubtedly Massachusetts would bring 
this road up to the New Hampshire 
line if New Hampshire undertook to 
carry it on. Starting from the state 
line, we could carry it up the valley 
of the Merrimac to Franklin, and on 
up the Pemigewasset Valley to the 
White Mountains. Farther in the fu- 
ture it might be extended to the left, 
down the valley of the Ammonoosuc, 
to its junction with the Connecticut, 
and as time went on, completed down 
that side of the state; or it might be 
swung to the right, through “The 
Notch,” and follow the windings of 
the valley of the Saco through the 
State of Maine. We might have the 
co-operation of Maine and Vermont 
in this undertaking, and we might 
build a magnificent and comprehen- 
sive system of boulevards, with a defi- 
nite aim and purpose, which would 
appeal to every lover of nature and 
outdoor life. 

I would have this boulevard built in 
the most approved and enduring man- 
ner, with a bicycle path at one side 
for the wheelmen. At suitable inter- 
vals I would have picturesque and 
well-kept taverns, a treat to the eye as 
well as a comfort to the inner man. 
Connected with each tavern there 
should be a bicycle repair shop and a 
blacksmith’s shop—the two could be 
combined. At every cross-road or 
branch road should be a guidepost, 
not only telling where the road leads 
to and the distances, but indicating 
the nearness of any place of interest. 
For instance: 

MANCHESTER, § miles. 

MELVIN’S POND, 2 miles. Boat- 
ing and fishing and good camp- 
ground. 

BAKER’S HILL, 3 miles. 
hotel on summit—fine view. 

Another good thing would be to 
have a rough map of the region 


Good 


painted on one side of the guideboard 
showing the location of important 
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points and the roads leading to them. 
One cannot estimate the value which 
such a boulevard would be to the 
state, the number of people it would 
annually bring here, nor the amount 
of money these people would leave 
behind; this would run up into the 
millions. 

Can any one fail to see and feel the 
attractiveness of such a scheme? We 
will imagine that you are the father 
of a family, that you are comfortably 
well off, and that you have, therefore, 
a pair of good roadsters and a family 
carriage. You are casting about for 
a pleasant vacation for your family. 
This great boulevard system is known 
to you. When at the breakfast table 
you propose to ride over it, every one 
will be delighted at the idea. Bags are 
packed, the trunk is strapped on be- 
hind, the sundry necessaries and con- 
veniences are crowded into small 
compass, and, leaving business and 
care in the counting room, you devote 
yourself to a family outing. The com- 
fortable carriage rolls smoothly on 
over the splendid roadbed. You stop 
to gather flowers by the wayside, or 
to water your horses at the watering 
troughs scattered along the road. At- 
tracted by the inscriptions on some 
guidepost, you turn aside to visit some 
place of interest, or to test the hospi- 
tality of some hillside inn. At night 
you find a warm greeting at one of 
the model taverns along the road, you 
enjoy a good dinner, and you smoke 
vour cigar, while the children frolic 
before the house, and your wife in- 
dulges in reminiscences with the other 
women on the piazza; and then you 
sleep the dreamless sleep of childhood. 
You live the life of the birds; you 
wander where your inclinations lead 
you; you have no plans; you linger by 
some brook or on the shore of a lake: 
you speed your horses over level 
stretches: you watch the moon down 
behind Mount Washington; and you 
are up to see the sun take its dip in 
Echo Lake. After two or three weeks 
of such a life you return, perhaps by 
the Connecticut Valley, perhaps by 








the Saco, rested, rejuvenated, a new 
man. 

Perhaps you are fortunate enough 
to be a man of large means, and can 
afford a four-in-hand and brake. In 
this case you invite your intimate 
friends, make up a congenial party, 
and with your traps inside and the box 
well stored, you bowl along the North 
Shore some fine morning, getting a 
whiff from the salt marshes, or the 
scent of clover from the fields. The 
changing scene, the exhilarating air, 
the music of the horses’ feet, make life 
worth living. Four horses put the 
road rapidly behind one, and after 
what all agree to have been the most 
beautiful drive of their lives, you 
sweep up, we will say, to the broad 
front of the Profile House, with a 
clank of harness, a rattle of feet, and 
a blast from the footman’s horn which 
fills the piazzas with curious guests. A 
warm welcome awaits you every- 
where. You crack your whip under 
the nose of the Old Man of the Moun- 
tain; your wheels awake the echoes of 
the Glen; the merry shouts of your 
party are drowned by the roar of 
waters in the Flume; you speed along 
the hillsides, viewing the broad sweep 
of mountain summits, range on range; 
you plunge into the cold depths of 
forest shade. So the joy goes on, 
from sunlight to shadow, from moun- 
tain to valley; you view the world at 
its best. These things will New 
Hampshire do for you. 

Or perhaps you are a young man or 
woman of very small means, living 
upon a meagre salary, with but a two 
weeks’ vacation in the summer. Yet 
is all this enjoyment open to you, a 
little different in manner and degree, 
with less of the filigree and whipped 
cream; the real substance of it, the 
open fields, the towering mountains, 
the foaming waterfalls, the still, dark 
pools, the speckled trout, the beauties 
of the summer day, the glories of the 
summer night, all these are yours for 
the taking. Mount vour bicycle, that 
greatest blessing of the nineteenth 
century; pack your little kit, send 
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ahead such changes of clothing as you 
will need, choose a companion who 
has been tried and shares your moods, 
and, as you spring into the saddle, cast 
behind you “the cares that infest the 
day.” Can you not see yourself skim- 
ming like a swallow along the per- 
fectly-kept bicycle path? Can you not 
feel the spring of your muscles and 
the bubbling over of exuberant life? 
Can you not hear the bobolinks burst- 
ing their hearts with gladness, the 
thrush thrilling his liquid sunshine 
through the arches of the woods? Can 
you not smell the wild roses by the 
moss-covered walls, see the white 
pond-lilies tilting on the wayside 
ponds, see the quick summer shower 
come skurrying over the hilltops while 
you huddle close to the big pine, see 
the sun came bursting out, turning the 
drops on every leaf into flashing dia- 
monds,—see vourself returning home 
at the end of your two weeks with 
muscles of steel, cheeks like cherries, 
a pulse as regular as an eight-day 
clock, and no nerves at all? 

Such a boulevard appeals to all 
classes. It is the privilege of the rich, 
the right of the poor; and it would be 
appreciated and patronized. The road 
should be divided into sections, as a 
railroad is. Each section should have 
its caretaker, who should go over it 
frequently, keeping it in perfect condi- 
tion, checking the first sign of wear. 
Suitable materials for repairing should 
be kept at proper intervals. It should 
be the duty of the State Commission 
to see that the trees and shrubs along 
the road are preserved and properly 
trimmed, and new trees should be set 
out. 

This brings me to the subject of 
our forests. One of the chief glories 
of New Hampshire, one of the great- 
est attractions, is our forest-clad hills. 
Strip the trees away, leave the bare 
rocks, expose the barren soil, and you 
not only ruin the beauty of the scen- 
ery, you spoil our water power, and 
cause frequent and disastrous floods. 
Yet, with all warnings disregarded, 
the work of destruction goes on. The 

















portable sawmill is the curse of New 
Hampshire. Its shriek can be heard 
on every mountain side, in every glen. 
Wherever there is a little patch of tim- 
ber to rest the weary eye, the lumber 
hunter pitches his slab hut, and the 
ruthless saw goes screaming through 
the noble pines. That agonizing sound 
always seems to me the cry of the 
dumb tree in its death agony. Noth- 
ing is left behind by the portable mill 
but unsightly stumps and huge heaps 
of sawdust, where once was the tower- 
ing pine or the graceful fir. Law has 
not yet been made to reach the de- 
spoilers; sentiment does not appeal to 
them. What care they for scenery, or 
floods, or water power, or the future? 
“After us, the deluge!” 

We have a State Forestry Commis- 
sion. Its members meet and study the 
question; they resolve that it is all 
wrong, this destruction; they advise; 
but what can they do? They have no 
power. Ifthe lumbermen, as they are 
obliged to do abroad, would only take 
such trees as are suitable for timber, 
leaving the young growth, or if they 
had to plant a tree for every one cut 
down, as they do in some countries, 
we might have hope. But the path 
cut by the lumberman is like that of 
a glacier. Nothing living is left; and 
alter the lumberman usually follows a 
fire, which kills all hope of the regen- 
eration by nature. Unless the State 
will spend a vast amount of money, 
the only thing to do seems to be to 
try and stir up a little patriotism or a 
little fear on the subject, to try to 
bring home to the lumbermen and 
other parties interested the absolute 
danger they are running, danger to 
their pockets. It would be well also 
to organize all over the state village 
and town improvement societies, and 
let them take up energetically, each in 
its own locality, the conservation of 
the trees and forests and the planting 
of new trees and forests. Let every 
town and city, too, begin to buy up 
the pretty little contiguous tracts of 
woodland for parks. Such tracts can 
be bought cheaply now. Personal 
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work in these lines must be done by 
all who love nature and love their 
state. 

The fish and game in New Llamp- 
shire are being well looked after and 
preserved. We have nine fish hatch- 
eries, and our streams, under judicious 
laws, are being protected and stocked. 
Game is increasing, and in a few years 
the sportsman will find New Hamp- 
shire good hunting ground. 

A word should be said to the keeper 
of the summer hotel and the summer 
boarding house. ‘The average sum- 
mer visitor is not in search of luxu- 
ries, and he does not want the pleas- 
ures of the city. He wants some- 
thing unlike what he has the rest of 
the year. He does want a good bed 
in a neat room. He wants whole- 
some food, properly cooked and well 
served—well served, and not thrown 
at him by a slattern in a dirty dress, 
and on cracked, heavy crockery. Give 
him plain country fare, plenty of 
chicken broiled, plenty of fresh eggs, 
good butter, good bread, fresh vege- 
tables out of your own garden, very 
little meat, unless you can get the 
best, which you probably can’t; have 
it served by as pretty a girl, a farmer’s 
daughter, as you can find, neatly and 
prettily dressed; and have your table 
immaculately white and clean—and 
don’t forget a few flowers for it in the 
morning. Throw away your frying- 
pan; go bury it in the pasture twenty 
feet deep. Abjure pork, and never 
allow veal to enter your door. In 
fact, don’t patronize the butcher much 
at all. Summer is the time for fish, 
fowl, game and vegetables, salads and 
fruit. Your boarders will bless you if 
you will remember it. 

Make your place attractive; pull 
down old, rattletrap buildings; paint 
the barn; straighten the fence; put up 
a swing for the children; build a boat 
for the boys; lay in a stock of rods 
and lines; familiarize yourself with 
the points of interest in your region, 
so that you can tell your visitor where 
to go; trim your orchard and enrich 
it, so as to have plenty of early fruit; 
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put your lawn into proper condition; 
set out flowers; watch over your 
guests and anticipate their wants; put 
writing materials and time-tables in 
their rooms, and see that a pitcher of 
hot water is brought up in the morn- 
ing; be polite. It is little attentions 
which make people contented and 
good-natured. Remember this, and 
you will have your reward. 

There is hardly a section of New 
Hampshire which is not suitable for 
summer homes, and hardly a hillside 
or valley which does not now have its 
summer visitor. We have but a short 
stretch of sea coast, but what there is 
is beautiful indeed. There is no 
nobler harbor on the coast than Ports- 
mouth harbor. The Piscataqua comes 
pouring down from the hill country 
into the deep estuary, giving ample 
water at all tides for any vessel afloat. 
All about it are quaint buildings, old 
fortifications with histories, and pict- 
uresque arms of the sea reaching back 


into the surrounding country. The 
tumble-down fishwharves, the dark 
old chandler shops, the gambrel- 


roofed warehouses, all have a fascina- 
tion, all have a tale to tell. Across 
the bay from Portsmouth is the Navy 
Yard, where so many famous vessels 
of the old navy were launched, and 
sleepy old Kittery, which furnishes an 
attractive home to many in the sum- 
mer months. On the Portsmouth 
side are ancient Newcastle, contain- 
ing the home of Governor Wentworth 
and many other notable houses; and 
farther on Rye, with its well-kept 
roads, and Hampton, with its long 
stretch of hard beach and Boar’s 
Head. The people along our sea- 
coast might add much to the attract- 
iveness of the region by building a sea 
drive along the coast from Ports- 
mouth, through Newcastle, Rye and 
Hampton, to Newburyport. One rea- 
son why Rye and that immediate sec- 
tion have been so popular is that the 
roads have been kept in good condi- 
tion,—which emphasizes what I have 
been saying in preceding pages. I 
often hear men say that the principal 
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reason they go to Rye is that the 
roads are excellent. ‘The region is 
attractive, but not more so than many 
others; the reason why so many men 
of wealth have been in the habit of 
going there with their carriages is 
largely the care given the highways. 

A very beautiful region is that 
along the Piscataqua and around the 
shores of what is known as Great Bay. 
It is not much frequented by the tour- 
ist, but it is very picturesque, and has 
a flavor of the olden time, with its 
roomy mansions surrounded by am- 
ple grounds, its mammoth elms, its 
fruitful orchards, its quaint _fish- 
houses, and its dories, rising and fall- 
ing with the tide. This section will 
ere long receive more attention. Sup- 
pose you were to go up the shores of 
Great Bay and buy one of these old 
mansions, or an old farm with a 
sunny slope of meadow running down 
to the water; suppose you were to buy 
a steam or naphtha launch. There are 
great opportunities for pleasure with 
a launch or small steam yacht there. 
You can cover an immense range of 
water and see some very picturesque 
scenery. You have first the lovely 
expanse of water at your door; you 
can always run down to Portsmouth; 
or you can go up the Cocheco to 
Dover; or up the winding Bellamy, 
when the tide is right, to Sawyer’s 
Mills; or up the Salmon River to 
Salmon Falls; or up through the mead- 
ows of the Berwick to the home of 
Sarah Orne Jewett; or you can me- 
ander through the salt marshes to his- 
toric Exeter. It is a great country 
for waterways, and holds out seduc- 
tive allurements to the amateur 
yachtsman who does not care to ven- 
ture far on the bounding main. One 
can almost think oneself in Holland 
at points in that section of New 
Hampshire. 

In the southwestern corner of the 
state, clustering around old Monad- 
nock, are aristocratic Dublin, East 
Jaffrey, Peterboro, Marlboro and 
Fitzwilliam, good old English names 
given them by the sturdy Englishmen 
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who first settled there. On those high 
uplands the summer winds are always 
cool and fresh; the hottest noonday 
heat is tempered. Over in the valley 
of the Ashuelot, which winds its way 
down to join its great brother, the 
Connecticut, we have another group. 
Keene, nestling like a lily of the valley 
under a snow bank, is one of the 
beauty spots of the state. You come 
upon it suddenly as you are driving 
through the hills, and you linger over 
the lovely view and wonder how any- 
one can ever wish to live elsewhere. 
A nearer acquaintance does not dispel 
the feeling. Its broad streets, its great 
trees, its substantial homes, make it 
one of the most attractive small cities 
of New England. Then there are 
Winchester, Hinsdale, Swanzey, the 
home of the only Josh Whitcomb, and 
Chesterfield, with its lovely lake and 
that wonderful panorama of the Green 
Mountains from the little village on 
the hill, all having their peculiar 
claims. Come with me for a drive. 
We will start from Keene and drive 
down through the valley of the Ashue- 
lot. The little stream winds in and 
out between wooded hills, through fair 
meadows and over mossy stones, con- 
stantly bringing some new beauty to 
the view. ‘This is a drive you want to 
be leisurely about. When you have 
sufficiently tasted the scenery along 
the Ashuelot you come to the bigger 
stream, and, turning to the right, 
swing into the beautiful valley of the 
Connecticut, with its broad intervales, 
its rich alluvial meadews, its substan- 
tial farmhouses, its hospitable sum- 
mer homes. We make a brief halt, 
perhaps at enterprising, beautiful 
Brattleboro on the Vermont side; 
then we will view the Connecticut 
from the high plateau on which Wal- 
pole rests quietly; we will drive 
through Charlestown’s broad street, 
enclosed with elms and _ ancestral 


homes; and we will rest for a day in 
Claremont, one of the fairest of New 
Hampshire towns, where a tasteful 
inn opens its welcoming doors. From 
Claremont we will make a side excur- 
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sion to Newport, an attractive little 
town snuggling among the hills; and 
near by we shall have the pleasure of 
a drive through Austin Corbin’s game 
preserve, where we shall see more 
kinds of game than we supposed ex- 
isted in all America. Not far from 
Newport, too, is Lake Sunapee, curl- 
ing itself gracefully among the islands 
and projecting points, a very fairy- 
land, and an excellent spot for the 
fisherman and the sportsman. Going 
back to Claremont and continuing up 
the smiling valley of the Connecticut, 
with its orchards, its cornfields and 
its tobacco plants waving their broad 
leaves in the wind, we come to Wind- 
sor (on the other side of the river, 
like Brattleboro,), a place with many 
stately summer homes. Passing 
through Meriden and Lebanon, we 
come to Hanover, the seat of Dart- 
mouth College. A day here will not 
be ill spent, viewing the buildings, old 
and new, and drawing in a breath of 
the life scholastic. Then on to his- 
toric Haverhill, which lies in peaceful 
loveliness between the bends of the 
great river. Arriving at Wells River, 
we will turn to the right again and 
follow the Ammonoosuc, so long the 
home of the Indian, through those 
well-kept, well-to-do villages of Bath 
and Lisbon, stopping for a day or two 
at Littleton, from which centre there 
are many drives which well repay the 
traveler. In fact, Littleton is one of 
the best centres to drive from in mak- 
ing a carriage tour of the mountains. 
From Littleton it is but a step to the 
heart of the mountains. 

The great White Mountain region, 
with its lofty summits, its sky-piercing 
crags, its masses of primeval forest, 
its streams and falls and lakes and 
ponds, is of course our chiefest treas- 
ure; but one should approach it slowly 
and humbly, in the way that I have de- 
scribed, the gentler beauties of the 
lowlands being a fitting preparation 
for the grandeurs of that inspiring 
chain of peaks. 

In the extreme northern section of 
the state, away beyond the mountains, 
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there is almost a virgin section of 
country, at least almost unknown to 
most people, and it is well worth vis- 
iting—a delightful region in which to 
spend the midsummer. Up there in 
the north are Lancaster, which many 
think one of the most delightful places 
in New Hampshire; Colebrook, Ber- 
lin and Stewartstown, surrounded by 
beautiful scenery, lying in fertile val- 
leys, and having a cultivated, prosper- 
ous, hospitable people. All through 
this region there is good fishing and 
hunting; and it has the especial attrac- 
tion to many of being out of the 
beaten track. Nowhere can you find 
lovelier lakes than the Connecticut 
Lakes, the source of the noble river; 
and there are. Diamond Ponds and 
many other little ponds and streams. 
By driving up the valley of the An- 
droscoggin from Berlin, about four- 
teen miles, through a wild and deeply- 
wooded region, you come to Errol 
Dam, the lower end of the Rangeley 
Lake system, so well known to sports- 
men, 

On the eastern side of the state the 
Conway meadows make a _ picture 
unrivaled, and draw their thousands 
every summer; while Ossipee, with its 
fair lake, has many admirers. Cho- 
corua, which so many poets have sung 
about, and which the lamented Frank 
Bolles loved so deeply, dominates as 
beautiful a region as there is in all 
New England. When we reach Wolf- 
boro we are in the lake region. 
Winnepesaukee lies before us, twink- 
ling in the sun, its hundreds of wood- 
ed isles like great emeralds in a setting 
of silver. Here is rest, here is pleas- 
here is sport, here is health. 


ure, 
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No island is just like any other; no 
cove resembles its neighbor; every rod 
you sail opens up new views and new 
delights. Here nature is at its best, 
and man can only love and admire. 

I have entirely neglected the large, 
strong cities and towns of the centre 
of the state. They speak for them- 
selves, with their wealth, their pros- 
perity, their whirring wheels. 1am 
in these pages getting as near as pos- 
sible to nature, and leaving the works 
of man as far out of the count as | 
can. 

Sons and daughters of New Hamp- 
shire, wherever you are listen to the 
call of the old Granite State! Come 
back, come back! Do you not hear 
the call? What has become of the 
old home where you were born? Is it 
still in your family? If not, why not? 
Why do you not go and buy it this 
summer? Is there any spot more 
sacred to you than the place where 
you were born? No matter how far 
you have wandered, no matter how 
prosperous you have been, no matter 
what luxurious surroundings you now 
have, there is no place quite like the 
place of your nativity. The memories 
of childhood, the friendships of youth, 
the love of father and mother cling 
about it and make it sacred. Do you 
not remember it—the old farm back 
among the hills, with its rambling 
buildings, its well-sweep casting its 
long shadows, the row of stiff poplar 
trees, the lilacs and the willows? I 
wish that in the ear of every son and 
daughter of New Hampshire, in the 
summer days, might be heard whisp- 
ered the persuasive words: Come 
back, come back! 

























LL honor to Bartholomew Gos- honor of his queen. Subsequently he 

nold. He discovered Martha’s named the entire line of islands the 

Vineyard. He made the first Elizabeth Islands. Beginning upon 
English settlement in New England. _ the west, the eight largest islands bear 
His foot first pressed the shores of the euphonious names of Cuttyhunk, 
Maine. He, first of all Englishmen, Penikese, Nashawena, Pasque, Nau- 
traversed the sands of Cape Cod. — shon (the largest), Weepecket, Unca- 
He and his twenty men first sailed tena, Nonamesset. 
along the southern shores of Nan- At Cuttyhunk, which Gosnold 
tucket and Martha’s Vineyard. On _ called Elizabeth Isle, he made the 
the 21st of May, 1602, he anchored his first settlement of Englishmen in New 
little vessel and went ashore on No- England. Here he built a house and 
Man’s-Land. He named it Martha's a fort, intending to remain therewith 
Vineyard, but afterwards transferred “eleven men who promised to tarry 
the name to the larger island north of | with him” and establish a permanent 
it. On May 24th, he sailed past Gay plantation. From this point Gosnold 
Head, and from its resemblance to made several visits to the adjacent 
the cliffs of Old Dover, England, he - islands and to the mainland. He 
called it “Dover Cliff.” The next first of all sailed through that wonder- 
day, Gosnold sailed across the en- ful Vineyard Sound, through which 
trance of Vineyard Sound and came _ strait at the present time more vessels 
to anchor at a “rocky ilet.” This lit- pass in one year than through any 
tle island he named Elizabeth Isle, in| other channel of water in the whole 
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world, excepting only from the Straits 
of Dover to London. As Gosnold 
visited these islands and the main- 
land, as he looked out upon the great 
forests of “beeches and cedars,” as he 
saw large tracts of “low, bushy trees, 
three or four feet in height, which 
bear some kind of fruit as appears by 
their blossoms,” as he saw quantities 
of “strawberries, as sweet and much 
bigger than ours in England, rasp- 
berries, gooseberries, whortleberries, 
and such an incredible store of vines, 
as well in the woody part of the island, 
where they run upon every tree, as on 
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VINEYARD. 
velvet,’—we may well believe that 
Gosnold attributed to these islands 
such appellations as “fair fields,” “fer- 
tile meadows,” “stately groves,” 
“pleasant brooks,” “beauteous rivers” 
and “fragrant flowers.” 

Three weeks Gosnold and his men 
spent in erecting his house and fort. 
Many disputes and _ controversies 
arose, however, until it was decided 
that they should abandon their enter- 
prise and return to England. They 
left the island with “many true, sor- 
rowful eyes,” and after a short pas- 
sage of only five weeks they came to 





the outward parts,” and again when 
he looked out upon an island “full of 
high-timbered oaks, their leaves twice 
as broad as ours, cedars straight and 
tall, beech, elm, holly, walnut trees in 


abundance, hazelnut trees, cherry 
trees, the leaf, bark and bigness not 
different from ours in England, but 
the stalk beareth the blossom or fruit 
at the end thereof like a cluster of 
grapes, forty or fifty in a bunch, sassa- 
fras trees, great plenty all the island 
over, a tree of high price and profit, 
also divers other fruit trees, some of 
them with strange barks of an orange 
color, in feeling soft and smooth like 


anchor before Exmouth, “all being in 
good health, having had no sickness 
in their company during their entire 
voyage, but on the contrary,” as the 
scribe of the party wrote, “being 
much fatter and in better health than 
when we went out.” 

Gosnold’s house was the first habi- 
tation built by the English on the 
shores of New England. One cannot 
sail through that famous Vineyard 
Sound or ramble upon the shores of 
Martha’s Vineyard, either at Old 
Town or Great Harbor (Edgartown), 
New Town (West Tisbury) or Dover 
Cliff (Gay Head), without one’s 
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thought running back to the time of 
Gosnold and the Indians and this first 
attempted settlement upon these 
shores. At first the Vineyard, Nan- 
tucket and the Elizabeth Island were 
not included in any of the colonial 
governments of New England. 
Under a grant from the king, William, 
Earl of Sterling, claimed all the 
islands between Cape Cod and the 
Hudson River. His agent, James 
Forcett, as early as 1641, granted to 
Thomas Mayhew and_ his son 
Thomas, of Watertown, all these 
islands, the Elizabeth Islands, the 
Vineyard and Nantucket, with the 
same powers of government which the 
people of Massachusetts received from 
their charter. 

The first settlement in Martha's 


Vineyard was made in 1642 by 
Thomas Mayhew, the son, and a few 
persons with him, who established 
themselves at Edgartown. For a 
long time this place was called Old 
Town. The father soon after came to 
the settlement and became the gov- 
ernor of the colony. In 1644, how- 
ever, these islands were annexed to 
the jurisdiction of Massachusetts, 
probably at the request of the in- 
habitants. Twenty years later, they 
came under the control of New York, 
and while connected with that colony 
were formed into a county. Martha’s 
Vineyard has ever since remained as 
Duke’s County. The charter of 
Massachusetts from William and 
Mary, which reached New England 
in 1692, reconveyed these islands 
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from New York to Massachusetts. 
In 1695 Nantucket became a county 
by itself. 

Thomas Mayhew was the progen- 
itor of a large family, some of whom 
are still found among the residents of 
Martha’s Vineyard. Thomas May- 
hew, Jr., became a minister, pastor of 
the church here established, and mis- 
sionary to the Indians. Through his 
instrumentality, “many of the natives 
were induced to embrace the Chris- 
tian faith.” 

At the time of the first settlement 
upon this island, at Great Harbor, as 
it was then called, the Indians were 
very numerous. The original settle- 
ment was half a 
mile or more south 
of the present 
courthouse. The 
spot where the vil- 
lage of Edgartown 
stands to-day was 
at that time an 
ancient Indian 
burying ground. 
In later years, when 
cellars have been 
dug, human bones 
were found in great 


quantities. Occa- 
sionally the skel- 
eton of a giant 


would be exhumed. 
In one case, a huge 
jawbone of a man 
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the 
larger than that of any man at the 
present time, so large that it could be 
placed against the face of an ordinary 
man and entirely surround his jaw. 
Directly south of the village, in early 
times, was what was termed a “kitchen 


was dug out from ground, 


midden.” This term signifies a shell 
heap, a dumping ground. It had a 
rich black mold two feet deep, in 
which were found deer’s horns and 
various specimens of shells, some of 
which seem to be of species extinct at 
the present day. This “kitchen mid- 
den” certainly indicates that the Indi- 
ans had had a settlement there for 


ages. The ancient Indians of 
Martha’s Vineyard 
were a_ hospitable 
race and more 


friendly and peace- 
ful than those upon 
the mainland. 

Rev. Thomas 
Mayhew was the 
first missionary to 
the aborigines. His 
labors antedated 
those of the Apostle 
Eliot. After his 
death his father as- 
sumed the work, 
and a few years 
later his son, and 
this laudable mis- 
sionary enterprise 
to the Indians was 
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carried on by some member of 
the family till the beginning of 
the present century. In the early 
days of the settlement, nearly all 
the Indians upon the island be- 
came professed Christians. They 


were formed into a church in 1659, 
and another Indian church was estab- 
lished in 1670. [Full-blooded Indians 
lived in this locality as late as the early 
part of the present century, but none 
can be found to-day on the island. 
The last one of the pure bloods was 
Simon Johnson, a deacon in the Bap- 
tist Church at Gay Head, who died 
about twenty-five years ago. 

At the time of King Philip’s War, 
all the Indians upon the mainland 
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and Martha’s Vineyard suffered se- 
verely from the invasion of the Brit- 
ish, who were as cruel and brutal here 
as upon the coast of Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. Subsequent to the 
Revolution the islanders turned their 
attention to the whale fishery, which 
in due time came to be the source of 
the principal wealth of the island. 
Both Nantucket and Martha’s Vine- 
yard at first carried on whale fishery 
after the most primitive style, pursu- 
ing these monsters of the deep in row- 
boats from the shore. Even in this 
fashion they found the business profit- 
able. A little later small vessels were 
fitted out for the whale fishery, which 
in turn were successful in bringing 
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were confederated against the Eng- 
lish; but Mayhew had such confi- 
dence in his Indians that he employed 
them as a guard for the island, fur- 
nished them with ammunition, in- 
structed them in military tactics and 
in rules for the safety of the people 
should the danger become imminent. 
These converted Indians proved re- 
liable, so that the terrible storm which 


raged within Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island was entirely averted 
from these islands. The islanders 


escaped all harm during the san- 
guinary struggle. 

In the Revolutionary 
not so fortunate. 


War they 
Nantucket 


were 
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wealth to the hardy islanders. In 
due time Edgartown and Nantucket 
vied with New Bedford for the prize 
of leadership in this hazardous indus- 
try. Large ships were built, manned 
and commanded by hardy sons of 
Martha’s Vineyard, and these vessels 
sailed every sea where whales were 
known to exist, in both latitudes, from 
the equator to the Arctic and Ant- 
arctic icebergs. Many a man is now 
living on Martha’s Vineyard who in 
his younger days followed the seas 
and threw a harpoon. How often 
have I sat hour after hour and listened 
to the tales of their adventurous ex- 
ploits. Here is a story which one of 
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these men told me only a few weeks 
ago: 

“How long did I follow the seas? 
Well, something over thirty year. 
Whaling all that time? Oh, no, I 
was on a whaler the first part of the 
time, but in a merchantman the latter 


part. I first went to sea when I was 
a youngster, fifty year ago. I’ve 
never bunked in the fo’c’s’le. I went 


out as cabin-boy at first, and I’ve been 
in the cabin ever since. I’ve held 
various positions as ship's officer. 
Where have I sailed? Well, in ali 
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latitudes pretty much, and all longi- 
tudes. I’ve been around the world 
again and again. I've been whaling 
up on the Northwest coast beyond 
3ering Straits; I’ve found them in 
the Artic and in the Antar'tic. 
When I was on a merchantman at 
one time I went all through the Malay 
Islands. They told us we mus’n’t go 
ashore, any of us, for the natives were 
hostile. We went ashore just the 
same. All you had to do was to carry 
a couple of yards of calico for an apun, 
or a cheap pocket-knife, or a dirk, or 
a string of beads,—and jest you give 
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that to the rajah and no man in the 
village would dare to touch you. All 
you got to do is to get on the right 
side of the guv’nor and you're all 
right. Then I’ve been all round Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. But I’ve 
had a good time over and over again 
at Norfolk Island. One time we 
anchored there, and some of us fel- 
lows attempted to go ashore in a row- 
boat. It’s pretty bad making a land- 
ing. The surf ran high and we were 
laboring hard at the oars when I see 
a native swing off into the water and 





swim for the boat. He got to us and 
we pulled him in. He says: ‘Here, 
you fellows, give me the steering oar, 
and I'll land you.’ So we gave him 
the steering oar, and he says: ‘Now, 
you do jest as I tell you; and we 
watched until by and by he sung out: 
‘Now, all pull for your lives’; and we 
pulled, just as a big wave struck us 
and pushed us away up on to the 
sand. Before the wave could carry 
us back, a dozen men seized hold of 
the boat and pulled her ashore. Well, 
we were lying round there on the 
dock, when one of the natives came 
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up to me and says: ‘I know who you 
are, you’re Bowers from Nantucket 
or Martha’s Vineyard, United States.’ 
He called my name right out, and he 
called it straight too. Well, I looked 
at him and I said: ‘Where did you 
ever see me?’ ‘I never saw you be- 
fore’ ‘How did you know who I 
was then?—for you've told it right.’ 
‘Well, you come up to the house, and 
I'll tell you.’ So I started off with 
him, and we went about a mile 
through the woods, by a little narrow 
crooked path, 
thick bush on 
either side, so 


that we 
couldn’t see 
ten feet 


ahead of us. 
We got up to 
the house, a 
large square 


house with 
big rooms. 
Then he 


brought out 
a photograph 
and showed 
me Well, 
sure’s you 
live, that was 
a photograph 
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of my friend Mather and myself taken 
together. Now Mather was an old 
messmate of mine, and one time in a 
foreign port we had this picture taken. 
And I said: ‘Well, well, how did you 
come by that?” ‘Oh, Mather gave 
that to me; he told me all about you; 
he thought the world of you. And if 
you are Mather’s friend you are my 
friend.’ And then he took me up- 
stairs and showed me a good nice 
room with a fine bed and everything 
well furnished, and says: ‘There, 
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that’s your room. You come here 
whenever you like, and this room is at 
your service; now make yourself at 
home.’ So I went up there to see 
him frequently, and one day,—what 
do you think? As I was going back 
down to the harbor,—for you see 
there was but one real harbor to that 
island, and that was Sydney Bay,— 
going back to that harbor, right in 
the middle of the woods, in that little, 
narrow, crooked path, | come right 
up face to face with a man I knew. 
He was from the Vineyard, and we 
both stopped and stood there and 
looked at each 
other. And if 
that wasn’t 
strange ;—in that 
little, narrow, 
crooked path, 
there I met my 
old shipmate, 
Tyler, that | 
hadn’t seen for 
years and years! 
Well, 1 guess 
‘twas two min- 
utes before either 
of us spoke, and 
then Tyler says: 
‘Well, old ship- 
mate, what are 
you doing here?’ 
And I said, ‘Well, 
old shipmate, 
what are you do- 
ing here?) And 
then we both said, ‘I am glad to see 
you,’ and shook hands and laughed 
and had a good time. Well, when 
you meet an old friend and country- 
man away off at the ends of the earth 
like that, under such circumstances, 
you have a good many questions to 
ask him, and when he answers them 
all he pays you back by asking just as 
many more.” 

I tell this because it is representa- 
tive of the lives and experiences of 
many of the men still living in 
Martha’s Vineyard. This man is a 
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most intelligent man, proud of his 
voyages. 


He kept a diary, writing in 
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it every day. I fancy that that old 
diary would give men and women, 
not to say schoolboys and _ girls, 
many an important lesson in geog- 
raphy. The whaling business has 
passed by, and scarcely a whaling 
vessel can be found belonging to any 
of those ports along the coast. Ed- 
gartown has very few vessels travers- 
ing the high seas, and those mostly 
fishing smacks. 

The Martha’s Vineyard of to-day is 
very different from the Martha’s Vine- 
yard of the early time. Oldtown is a 
quiet summer watering place. New- 
town or West Tis- 
bury comprises a 
community of 
farms. Gay 
Head, with its 
famous light- 
house near the 
spot where the 
Columbus was 
wrecked, has its 
few _ half-breed 
Indians and _ its 
wonderful Dover 
Cliffs of colored 
clay. Chilmark 
is the largest of 
the five town- 
ships, with a 
variety of inter- 
ests, and it in- 
cludes Vineyard 
Haven and West 
Chop. But Cot- 
tage surpasses all in  pop- 
ulation and as a summer resort. 
The chief interest in the island 
to-day is found in its great at- 
tractions for summer residents. Its 
growth in this respect has been phe- 
nomenal. This beautiful island has 
charms for all sorts of visitors. The 
naturalist finds here specimens of 
vegetable and animal life which are 
either rare or unknown in other parts 
of the world. Although the island as 
a whole is composed of sand, the 
great variety which nature shows in 
vegetation is little less than marvel- 
ous. Professor Burgess, who has 
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taught the classes in botany in the 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute 
for fourteen years, has analyzed and 
classified over seven hundred species 
of plant life found upon the island. 
The alge show almost an_ infinite 
variety of exquisite beauty. “Here 
are ribbons, green, purple, orange, 
crimson, red; and here are ruffles and 
laces of richer hue and more delicate 
tracery than any that grace the robe 
of a queen.” 

The climate during the summer 


months makes Martha’s Vineyard 
most attractive and restful. The 
astern end of the island has now 


become one large watering place, with 
summer visitors from various parts of 
the country. The causes which have 
brought this about are worth 
noticing. First of all should be 
mentioned the Methodist Camp- 
meeting. In August, 1835, in a 
beautiful secluded grove of oak 
trees, a few far-seeing Methodists 
held a camp-meeting. The ex- 
periment was repeated the next 
year; and out of that humble 
beginning important results have 
grown. Those early camp-meet- 
ings were primitive and unique. 
The worshipers stretched a large 
tent for the meeting, and each 


family erected a rude tent for its 
habitation. The first 


own year 
there were nine of these tents; 
but soon the number in_attend- 
ance increased, until the Martha’s 


Vineyard camp-meeting became the 
largest of the kind in the country. 
Cottages soon took the place of tents, 
—at first cottages of humble propor- 
tions and so huddled together as to 
occupy but small space; later men of 
wealth from various parts of the coun- 
try, particularly from New York, 
built large cottages and laid out beau- 
tiful grounds. In due time an asso- 
ciation was formed and incorporated, 
which now owns the large tract called 
the Camp Grounds, with its hundreds 
of cottages and its great iron taber- 
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nacle for the camp-meetings and 
worship on Sundays through the sea- 
son. This tabernacle is located in the 
centre of a circular ground finely laid 
out with trees and shrubbery, grass 
plots and concrete walks. It will seat 
five thousand people, and has the 
finest acoustic properties. Within the 
camp grounds everything is kept in 
the most excellent order, with due re- 
gard to beauty, health and comfort. 
In the old times, forty years ago, 
when tents predominated and cot- 
tages were scarce, at camp-meeting 
time the tents of all kinds and sizes 
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numbered two hundred and fifty, one 
year three hundred and twenty. To- 
day the tent is a rarity, but within the 
limits of the town of Cottage City 
there are eleven hundred cottages of 
all sorts, sizes and dimensions. 

Just across Lake Anthony from the 
camp grounds are the Highlands, a 
beautiful location and admirably 
adapted for attractive summer resi- 
dences. Here some gentlemen pur- 
chased two hundred acres or more of 
land, and were incorporated in 1870 
as the Vineyard Grove Company. 
They laid out the land artistically, 
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with house lots and ample parks and 
drives, and the place is now known as 
the Vineyard Highlands. From the 
high bluffs on these Highlands are 
charming views of the sound, the con- 
stant line of sailing vessels, the steam- 
ers arriving and departing, the shores 
of the mainland opposite, Lake An- 
thony, the camp gronuds, and Oak 
Bluffs. Within the lands of this 
Vineyard Grove Company, in 1875, 
the Baptists established a camp-meet- 
ing, and in a beautiful grove of oak 
trees they erected the Baptist Temple, 
a fine circular building with open 


sides, where religious services are 
held on Sundays in summer, and camp- 
meeting or, as they call it, “Religious 
Gathering,” annually, in the month of 
August. 

Cottage City is admirably located 
for a summer watering place. On 
the one side are Oak Bluffs and the 
Camp Grounds, with the Oak Bluffs 
wharf; and on the other side are the 
Vineyard Highlands and the High- 
land wharf. Lake Anthony, a beauti- 
ful sheet of water, lies between, with 
Sunset Lake farther to the west. 
This is a charming sheet of fresh 
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water emptying into the salt water at 
the Causeway, which is the town road 
from one side to the other. 

Lying as it does out in the Atlantic 
Ocean, Martha’s Vineyard enjoys sea 
breezes every day and at all hours. 
No matter which way the wind is, it 
blows from across the sea. The tem- 
perature duringall the summer months 


averages about ten degrees lower 
than upon the mainland. Cottage 


City is supplied with pure water of the 
best quality from an inland lake. 
The soil is sandy, and the surface is so 
undulating that drainage is of the 
very best. As to the healthfulness of 


the island, it has been said that a 
physician could not find sufficient sup- 
port unless he was at the same time a 
surgeon. An aged Methodist min- 
ister told the writer that, during a 
year and a half of his pastorate at 
Edgartown, he attended the funerals 
of eleven members of the church, only 
one of whom was under seventy years 
of age; and during one year’s pas- 
torate at Vineyard Haven, he buried 
seven members of the church, whose 
combined ages made five hundred 
and fifty years. Thirty-four per cent 
of the population reach the age of 
sixty years, and more persons die be- 
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tween the ages of eighty and ninety 
than between seventy and eighty. 
Cottage City has a permanent pop- 
ulation of more than one thousand; 
and sometimes, during the height of 
the season, the summer residents 
number twenty-five thousand. It has 
two excellent beaches, with hundreds 
of bathing houses, and the bathing is 
the most delightful on the entire 
Atlantic coast. The water is from fif- 


teen to twenty degrees warmer than 
at Nantasket Beach, and the tide ebbs 
and flows only about two feet, so that 
bathing is good at any hour of the 
The beaches are perfectly safe, 


day. 





free from dangerous surf and under- 
tow. It is no unusual sight to see 
five hundred persons bathing at one 
beach at one time. The streets and 
sidewalks of the entire village are 
concreted, the place having between 
thirty and forty miles of concrete 
pavement. It is therefore the para- 
dise of bicyclists. The L. A. W. has 
for many years held its annual meet 
here. At Martha’s Vineyard, too, 
the New York Yacht Club has head- 
quarters; and every summer, in 
August, the yacht race presents one 
of the most beautiful sights to be 
found anywhere. 
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The old nautical proverb, “If you 
are in a safe harbor, do not put to sea 
in a storm,” has its counterpart at 
Martha’s Vineyard: “If you are at 
sea in a storm, put into the nearest 
safe harbor.” Vineyard Haven and 
Edgartown Bay furnish safe harbors 
to thousands of vessels in time of 
storm. It is no unusual thing, during 
the summer, to see in Vineyard Haven 
one hundred, two hundred, or even 
three hundred vessels of various kinds 
at anchor. When the storm is over 
and these vessels have weighed 
anchor, you may sometimes see a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty of 
them starting out in a straight line, in 
the direction of Nantucket, to sail 
around Cape Cod to various eastern 
ports. The entire coastwise com- 
merce of America, sailing between 
any port northeast of Martha’s Vine- 
vard and any port to the westward 
and southward, passes through Vine- 
yard Sound. Trans-atlantic craft sail 
outside, but every coasting vessel 
passes directly by Cottage City, be- 
tween it and the mainland, and within 
five miles. The number of vessels 
passing here is estimated to exceed 
fifty thousand annually. 

As already stated, Vineyard Haven 
Bay furnishes the very best anchor- 
age ground for vessels. This has 
occasioned the building up of the very 
beautiful village of Vineyard Haven, 


which has many quaint and interest- 
ing features. The village is nestled 
cosily around the harbor, and the 
houses are built upon a declivity in 
quaint and picturesque style. Here 
is located a marine hospital and a 
“sailors’ snug harbor.” A mile or 
two eastward from Vineyard Haven 
is West Chop, with its lighthouse and 
fog horn. A few Boston men have 
lately purchased land at this point and 
built fine cottages, making in the 
summer a pleasant community of in- 
telligent people. 

Three miles south of Edgartown is 
Katama and the South Beach, con- 
nected with Edgartown and Cottage 
City by a railroad. The south beach 
is noted for its surf, especially 
after a southerly storm. On_ the 
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north and east coasts the surf 
seldom runs high; but the south 
coast, with its shallow water, furnishes 
the very best conditions for high run- 
ning surf. Katama bay separates 
Martha’s Vineyard from the island of 
Chappaquiddeck, which is easily 
reached by boats from Edgartown, 
and which has an interesting life of its 
own. 

The entire island of Martha’s Vine- 
vard, as well as Nantucket, is of 
peculiar formation. The — whole 
southern coast has a line of salt lakes, 
and the shore is very shoal. There 
can therefore be no harbors on the 
south side of Martha’s Vineyard or of 
Nantucket, and vessels are obliged to 
keep off a long distance from the land. 
The tides, too, on the eastern end of 
Martha’s Vineyard have some pecu- 
liarities; 


they flow 
east and 
west; they 
also run with 
considerable 
rapidity 
north and 
south along 
the coast 
past Cottage 
City. When 
the wind 
blows fresh 
from _ the 


west sweep- 
ing through 
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Vineyard Sound and the 
tide is setting strongly 
toward the west, it pro- 
duces a rough sea, which 
is not favorable to pleas- 
urable navigation. 
Excursions from 
tage City during 
summer months are 
numerous and delight- 
ful. Hundreds of people 
take the trip from Cot- 
tage City to the quaint 
old town of Nantucket. 
Short excursions are fre- 
quent from Cottage City 
to Wood's Holl, where is located 
the station of the United States Fish 
Commission. <A visit to this estab- 
lishment is of great interest. Weekly 
excursions are made during the sea- 
son from Cottage City to Gay Head. 
This is a delightful trip of twenty-five 
miles, covering the entire length of 
Vineyard Sound between Martha’s 
Vineyard and the Elizabeth Islands. 
Gay Head is famous for its lighthouse 
and its clay cliffs. The lighthouse is 
one of the most important on the 
entire Atlantic coast. It is a light of 
the first order. There are less than 
half a dozen lights of this order on the 
entire Atlantic coast. There are four 
lighthouses on the island—at Gay 
Head, at West Chop, at East Chop 
and at Cape Poge. The famous cliffs, 


Cot- 
the 


which have made Gay Head known 
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the world over, constitute a long, high 
bluff, running down to the sea. This 
bluff is about a hundred feet in height. 
The cliff is composed of red, yellow, 
blue, indigo, black and white clay. 
Pottery is made from this clay, with 
its variegated colors, which is sold to 
the summer visitors and carried all 
over the country as souvenirs of the 
island. Tisbury and West Tisbury 
comprise the central part of the island. 
Here the soil, which at Cottage City 
and at Edgartown is light and sandy, 
is heavy and strong, well adapted to 
good crops. Much of this part of the 
island is well wooded with pines and 
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shops for books, stationery, periodi- 
cals, shells, trinkets, island souvenirs 
and bric-a-brac, and photograph gal- 
leries. The place is lighted by gas 
and__ electricity. Street railroads 
carry passengers to various points of 
interest in the town and also to Vine- 
yard Haven. The Board of Trade is 
vigorous and efficient. Here is a 
Grand Army post, a public library, 
telegraph and express offices, and a 
post office. Four steamboats daily 
transport the mail, passengers and 
freight to and from the island. 
These boats run to New Bedford, 
Woods Holl and Nantucket. The 
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oaks once large, but now of inferior 
size. Indeed all the trees upon 
this and the neighboring islands are 
smaller than formerly. It is cus- 
tomary to cut off the whole growth 
from the woodlands once in about 
thirty years. 

Cottage City was set off as a town- 
ship about seventeen years ago. The 
place is just what the name indicates. 
With a small winter population and a 
very large number of summer resi- 
dents, most of whom live in small cot- 
tages nestled close together, the place 
really makes a city of cottages. Cir- 
cuit Avenue is the principal business 
street. Here are stores and shops of 
all kinds, markets for meats and vege- 
tables, grocery and dry-goods stores, 





town maintains good schools and an 
efficient fire department. 

At Vineyard Highlands is located 
the Martha’s Vineyard Summer Insti- 
tute. This school was first opened in 
the summer of 1878, with about 
seventy-five students and Col. Homer 
B. Sprague as president. It was in- 
corporated in 1880. The present 
large building, called, in honor of the 
distinguished naturalist who estab- 
lished the first summer school in this 
country upon the neighboring island 
of Penikese, Agassiz Hall, was built 
and first occupied in 1882. Colonel 
Sprague had at that time been suc- 
ceeded in the presidency of the Insti- 
tute by Prof. William J. Rolfe, the 
well-known Shakespearian critic. He 
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served from 1882 to 1887, 
when the present execu- 
tive board was elected. 
The high standing and 
public appreciation of the 
school are shown by the 
increase in attendance. 
In 1878, seventy-five 
pupils were present; in 
1887, one hundred and 
fifty; in 1894, ’5 and %6, 
the number was over 
seven hundred. There 
are over forty instruct- 
ors, who are specialists in 
their several departments. 
The Institute provides for 
its members and for the 
citizens generally a course 
of fine entertainments 
each summer, in the Union Chapel. 
Connected with the school is a dormi- 
tory and a café for the better accom- 
modation of its members. 

No country in the world has made 
more rapid progress in the education 
of the masses than America. No 
subject to-day receives a wider atten- 
tion, a more patient hearing or a more 
earnest interest than the question of 
education. In no_ direction has 
greater advance been made during 
the last twenty years than in the new 
methods of instruction among the 
teachers in American schoolhouses. 
The American public 
is demanding a 
broader knowledge of 
the principles of psy- 
chology and_ peda- 
A | gogy, on the part of 
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THE WATERSPOUT OF 1896. 


all teachers in schools of all grades, 
from kindergarten to university. 
the elevation of the public school- 
such as this at Martha’s Vineyard for 
the elevation of the public school 
teachers of the country. 

Martha’s Vineyard stands in the 
forefront among summer _ resorts 
along the Atlantic coast, for boating 
and fishing and bathing. There is 
hardly a yacht upon the Atlantic coast 
which does not know the pleasure of 
a visit to the Vineyard. Every 
yachtsman, in planning for his sum- 
mer cruise, takes pains to arrange an 
occasional run ashore at Cottage City. 
The island may be called the hub of 
the very best fishing ground upon the 
Atlantic coast. Blue-fishing com- 
bines the two great sports of fishing 
and sailing; and off the shores of 
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Martha’s Vineyard is the perfection 
of this fine sport. Are there any bet- 
ter bluefish grounds anywhere upon 
the coast than within ten miles of 
Cottage City? Tell your skipper to 
run his boat into Muskegat Channel. 
This channel is filled with shoals, 
“grounds” and “rips,” all excellent 
and available bluefish haunts. Here 
are miles in length and miles in 
breadth of the very best bluefishing 
grounds. If you are bent upon the 
very finest fishing, run the boat over 
“Shark Ground” or “Tom Shoal.” 
Tell the skipper to sail along from 
Wasque Point to Skiff’s Island, and 
you will certainly be successful in 
your fishing. Tor fine scup and rock- 
bass grounds, try the “Squash 
Meadow Shoal,” only two miles out 
from Cottage City wharf. All along 
the north side of the island is good 
fishing ground for tautog and other 
varieties. For cod, cruise around 
Gay Head and No-Man’s-Land. 

Every place upon the seacoast at 
times experiences severe winds. 
Certain portions of the Atlantic coast 
are specially dangerous in storms. 
The sheltered positions of Edgartown 
Bay and Vineyard Haven render the 
section around the eastern extremity 
of Martha’s Vineyard less dangerous 
than many other portions of the 
coast. But of course there are times 
when the wind blows with such fury 
as to snap cables, drag anchors and 
create danger, confusion and loss to 
the shipping. Vineyard Haven is 
less protected from a northeast storm 
than when the wind is in other 
quarters. There have been times 
when vessels have been piled up in 
confusion and much damage has been 
done. 

On the 19th of last August, it was 
my good fortune to witness a remark- 
able waterspout a few miles to the 
eastward of Cottage City. Between 
twelve and one o’clock my attention 
was arrested by a singular black 
cloud directly in the east. Near the 
northern extremity of this cloud, 
Which was very dense and very black, 
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there suddenly appeared a narrow 
whirlwind shooting downward. It 
rapidly extended until it reached the 
water. The appearance of this water- 
spout was very grand. Near the sur- 
face of the water the atmosphere was 
so agitated as to form a spray extend- 
ing some distance. Above this mist, 
through which a vessel could be seen, 
the circular column extended upward 
a long distance to the black cloud. 
At the top this column was tunnel- 
shaped, being larger at the cloud and 
diminishing in size downward. For 
nearly fifteen minutes the position 
and size and shape of the waterspout 
scarcely changed; then the middle 
section gradually diminished in size 
until the lower part disappeared en- 
tirely, leaving a tunnel-shaped appear- 
ance extending downward from the 
cloud about half way to the water and 
ending in what appeared like a sharp 
point. Very soon, however, it re- 
formed, until the column was com- 
plete from the cloud to the water. 
This time the upper portion was bent, 
the weight of the cloud lying to the 
southward, this upper section bent 
southerly toward the cloud. This 
second formation lasted some ten 
minutes and then gradually disap- 
peared.* 

We are living in the time of sum- 
mer outings, of restful vacations in 
seaside and mountain resorts. What 
multitudes from the cities spend more 
or less time in the summer at Fabyan’s 
and Crawford’s, in Jefferson and on 
Mt. Washington, at the Profile 
House, North Conway, Whitefield, 
around Lake Winnepesaukee, 
throughout the whole region of the 
White Mountains, and in many 
other sections of New Hampshire! 
What crowds spend a few weeks 
among the Green Mountains of Ver- 
mont, in the Adirondacks of New 
York, in the elevated regions of the 
Colorado Rockies! There are the 
swarms at Saratoga and Newport, 
Old Orchard and Mt. Desert. The 


* A full description of this remarkable waterspout may be 
found in The Scientific American of September, 1896 
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islands of Maine are alive with pleas- 
ure seekers, hard-worked men and 
women hunting for rest. At Cape 
Cod and all along shore are found 
strangers, by families, by scores and 
by hundreds. Among the seaside 
resorts, Martha’s Vineyard holds a 
high rank. Last summer even the 
seven hundred members of the Sum- 
mer Institute included representatives 
from forty states and provinces. The 
number of summer visitors at the 
Vineyard is annually increasing. 
The mild climate, wholesome air, 
pure water, beautiful drives, excellent 
fishing and moderate prices, all serve 
to attract the many who are seeking 
rest and recreation. 

The question annually arises: 
Which is preferable for summer 
rest, the seaside or the mountains? 
Some enjoy the mountain tops, the 
variety of scenery, the changing 
clouds, the sunshine and_ shadow. 
They cannot abide the seaside; to 
them it is flat, monotonous, uniform. 
Their enthusiasm is excited only by 
jagged peaks, high cliffs, deep 
chasms, ravines, mountain streams. 
Others, however, are charmed by the 
ever active, never ceasing restlessness 
of the waves. They see in old 
ocean the emblem of eternity, of in- 
finity. They are exhilarated by the 
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atmosphere at the sea level. The 
constant winds, purifying, energizing, 
invigorating, attract them; the ever 
changing kaleidoscope of the vessels 
with their white sails and their steady 
motion, the clouds over the sea, which 
have equal charms to them with the 
clouds around the mountain tops, the 
reflection of sunlight and shadow 
from the surface of the ocean,—all 
these present to their eyes an ever 
enchanting waterscape. The calm 
and the storm, the gentle zephyrs and 
old Boreas give variety to the scene. 
The lashing waves, the beating surf, 
and anon the placid calm,—these to 
multitudes of people make a visit at 
the seaside attractive, restful and in- 
vigorating. To the tired worker 
seeking rest the seaside especially ap- 
peals. The murmuring of the waves 
lulls him to sleep, the atmosphere 
gives him tone and body and strength. 
The variety of light and shade, of 
wind and wave, the sailing ships, the 
sportive boats, the stately steamer,— 
all attract his attention, without tiring 
his nerves. 

Whether one turns to the seaside 
for rest and health, or for social de- 
light, or for beauty, there are few 
places upon the Atlantic coast which 
offer more than this largest island 
upon the coast— Martha’s Vineyard! 
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DELIVERANCE BLAIR. 


RS. Etmina KIno, 
relict of Oliver, was 
showing a _ little 
group of departing 
= women across her 

OS threshold into the 
latticed sunshine of her front veranda. 
She almost filled the doorway as she 
stood to watch them,—a stout, trim 
personage, whose bright-hued ging- 
ham gown intensified her habitual self- 
assertion. 

“Yes, as I said before, it’s to be the 
fam’ly monument. All the fam'ly’ll 
have to help pay for it, an’ it does 
seem kind o’ galling for me, ’way off 
here in Crestville, to be paying thirty- 
one dollars an’ sixty cents towards it, 
when others’ll have the glory of se- 
lectin’ it,—’specially as Oliver’s there, 
an’ I myself have got to some day lie 
beneath it, never having known 
whether the design was satisfact’ry or 
not. I say it’s real galling.” 

“I sh’d think your idea’d be elegant, 
Mis’ King,” remarked a sweet-voiced 
caller heartily; “eight-sided with a 
big square side for ev’ry married 
daughter.” 

Mrs. King smiled. “Sometimes,” 
she avowed recklessly, “I’m half a 
mind to ask the boarders to go away 
for a fortnight, so that I can have my 
Say in spite of everything.” 

Cne of the women, somewhat 
bolder than the others, stirring on the 
second step with a whir of new black 
silk, made a half inaudible suggestion 
that had long been repressed. ‘Why 
don’t you go, anyway, Mis’ King, an’ 
let Miss Blair run the house?” she 
said, darting a swift glance towards a 
lower window-screen. “The trip 
would do you lots o’ good.” 

Elmina King’s eyes kindled with a 
flash, part merriment, part something 
else. Her eyes were black and keen- 
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sighted. It was said that her hus- 
band’s married life had been a per- 
plexing one. 

“Mercy!” she cried. “Deliverance 
Blair run a house? Well, I guess the 
boarders would be leaving—and 
pretty quick. I suppose you think, 
seeing she’s my sister, she must be 
kind o’ capable. Land alive! she’s 
nothing but a child. Why, Mrs. 
Perry,” and she dropped her scornful 
tone, measuring her words with grave 
distinctness, “since Deliverance came 
to live with me nineteen years ago I’ve 
had to choose even her flannels and 
tell her when ’twas cold enough to 
put them on.” 

The women retreated awkwardly, 
their brief farewells seasoned with 
covert laughter for Elmina’s sake, but 
embellished too with sundry anxious 
blushes. In a line with a round pe- 
tunia bed and directly above a vine 
which sprawled across the old red- 
brown basement, they could see a 
profile partly clouded by the dusty 
screen, yet still complete and fine 
enough to serve as model for a 
cameo. The profile was Deliverance 
Blair’s. 

If poor little Mrs. Perry, in the 
chagrin of hurried flight, could have 
known that her weak suggestion had 
really taken root in Elmina’s hard- 
ened bosom, a delightful sense of 
heroism would have buoyed her spir- 
its; but as telepathy even nowadays 
is unreliable, she picked her way 
along the maple-bordered street hum- 
bly, like a vanquished terrier, and 
joined in her companions’ helpless 
giggles. Women were always sorry 
in a vague way for Deliverance. 

At the same moment Mrs. King 
turned to the left of the hall instead of 
the right and walked to the kitchen 
wing by way of the double parlors, in 
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order to gain a moment more of time. 
Her mind worked quickly. Heading 
for the front of the house, she finally 
entered the semi-darkness of her din- 
ing-room, where the table, the central 
piece of furniture, invariably stood in 
full dress, as if the mystery of immor- 
tality were after all inferior to that of 
meat and raiment. 

Deliverance was rocking gently, 
her hands fiercely pressed around the 
rush-covered arms of an old-fashioned 
chair. Every word had cut down 
into her inmost being. Elmina had 
acquired a way of giving dictatorial 
commands, and these, even when 
spoken with the best intentions, 
seemed to penetrate clean through the 
heart. A very passionless exterior 
hid a constant feeling of internal 
bruises, to which the dependent, un- 
married sister could never adjust her- 
self. There are hundreds of women 
like Deliverance Blair in New Eng- 
land, but most of them maintain a 
patient and persistent individuality 
and find a safety valve in the con- 
sciousness of being helpful,—some- 
thing quite impossible to one be- 
holden to a woman like Elmina. 
Deliverance was thirty-six years old, 
yet to Mrs. King she was still a girl, 
a penniless, useless girl, prevented 
from helping herself because of a 
dying mother’s false ideas about self- 
support and gentility. 

Elmina dived for a wandering fly, 
and Deliverance started conversation 
painstakingly. “It looks as if it 
might be goin’ to rain to-morrow,” 
she said questioningly; “there’s kind 
of a cloud settling down over the 
Williamses’ barn.” 

A folded newspaper was slapped in 
a death-dealing blow against the side- 
board. Elmina had made up her 
mind. “*Twon't rain,” she an- 
swered shortly. She tucked the 
paper into a hanging cabinet, then 
drew an anxious breath and wheeled 
around. “Deliverance Blair,” she 
said, “I’m one o’ the biggest fools that 
ever lived. I don’t know what’s got 
into me. It’s the first time that I’ve 
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been away from Crestville since 
Oliver King was buried. I don’t ex- 
pect to find a single boarder here 
when I get back; but there’s only 
three of ’em anyway this summer, an’ 
the Minotts’d grab ’em for the winter 
if I let °em leave; so I’m goin’ to do 
it. I’m a-goin’ out West for two 
weeks,—and I’m a-goin’ to let you 
run the house.” 

A sudden trembling seized Deliver- 
ance Blair. A strange new sensation, 
not delight nor fear, but wonderfully 
akin to both, swept across her dull 
indifference, and left a faint coloring 
from neck to brow. There was a 
moment’s silence; then Deliverance 
said mildly: 

“T sh’d think ’twould be real pleas- 
ant for you to go, Elmina. Of course 
I'll do what I can to please you. | 
know all your ways an’ just how you 
like to have things done.” She tried 
to control her voice, but in spite of 
her precaution it had a nervous quiver 
on the closing sentence. She seemed 
to herself to be passing outward from 
a long apprenticeship into a kind of 
foreign land in which she was to 
think and work alone; and she hardly 
dared lift her eyes to her sister's 
shrewd face for fear that she would 
see how this new experience was shak- 
ing her composure. 

“IT don’t expect to find a thing in 
place,” said the owner of the house, 
ignoring characteristically her sister’s 
brief reply. “If vou can once get the 
Juliens’ steak rare enough, an’ keep 
Mr. Torbett’s patent lamp filled with- 
out settin’ the house afire, I shall be 
more than astonished. I don’t care 
so much about the Juliens,” she 
added; “but I’d hate to lose Nelson 
Torbett. I expect you'll irritate him 
dreadfully. Single women of your 
age never know how to manage 
men.” 

Deliverance Blair continued to 
rock, filled with a dozen shifting 
thoughts. Jl*or the last two years she 
had gradually ceased to feel the sting 
of Elmina’s pointed thrusts at spinster- 
hood. What she dreaded were allu- 
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sions to her own incapabilities and 
plaintive hints about her sister’s lack 
of money. When Elmina sometimes 
said in the presence of Nelson Torbett 
that she might perhaps indulge in cer- 
tain little luxuries “if ’t’wasn’t for sup- 
porting two,” Deliverance longed to 
be miles away, her face in the cool 
grass of her parents’ graves, near her 
married sisters’ fine Blair monument 
in which she could have no share. 
Nobody could imagine how poign- 
antly Deliverance suffered on ac- 
count of the grave, silent bachelor, 
who ate beside her elbow three times 
a day and gave her less attention than 
he gave the pickle-jar. He often sur- 
veyed the jar, though never under 
any circumstances would he eat a 
pickle. 

Mrs. King walked back to the 
kitchen, and Deliverance followed al- 
most cheerfully, though with bated 
breath. They went from the pantry 
to the storeroom, up garret, down 
cellar, and out to the huge back vesti- 
bule, pausing at last before the 
familiar old drafts and dampers of the 
oven, while a string of needless warn- 
ings and directions ran on with vigor- 
ous fluency. 

Out in the light the contrast in the 
women’s looks was strikingly em- 
phatic. Deliverance was _ slender, 
pale, her eyes and hair a lifeless shade 
of brown; there was a seeming lack 
of energy in her sloping shoulders. 
Now, however, she rested squarely on 
her two slim feet. The moment was 
a milestone in Deliverance Blair’s life 
journey. 

On the following Saturday Elmina 
King went West. “I’ve given you 
thirteen dollars for expenses,” was 
her parting message while the Crest- 
ville omnibus waited. “You'll find it 
in the blue-band vase: and for pity’s 
sake don’t fritter it. Buy everything 
at Clark’s, not Puffer’s,” echoed 
through the hall in a final shrill 
crescendo. 

It still lacked several hours of noon 
when in the sudden lull which fol- 
lowed these last directions and the de- 


parture, Deliverance stepped back 
and closed the gate. The omnibus 
had raised a thick mid-summer dust 
that powdered the petunias, but the 
subtle, earthy perfume which belongs 
to a rural dawn lingered above El- 
mina’s yard. On the opposite side of 
the street an open space of well-kept 
turf afforded a glimpse of the neigh- 
boring valley, across whose dull 
horizon some cone-shaped hills 
showed like a string of amethysts. 
Deliverance breathed deeply. Only 
her tired soul smiled; her mouth pre- 
served its usual firm dejectedness. 

“That’s a real handsome view,” she 
thought serenely. “If the dining- 
table could stand sidewise instead of 
lengthwise, we could all sit in range 
of the window while we’re eating. 
*Twould be a deal sight pleasanter.” 
She waited motionless almost a full 
half hour, till the piercing whistle of 
the outgoing train came faintly over 
the fields behind. “I’ve often thought 
about it, and I’m half a mind to try it,” 
she said as if in answer. “A week 
from Friday I could move it back.” 

Through the remainder of the long 
forenoon she hurried about among 
her.common tasks almost joyfully, 
but every limb was quivering like the 
branches of a wind-tossed tree. She 
had not anticipated this wicked, dear 
desire for making changes, a desire 
which was now a feature of her new 
prerogative. But in spite of the 
vacillating struggles of an awakened 
will, the solitary preparation of that 
first day’s dinner was a real excursion 
into a sweet, old-fashioned dreamland. 
Her heart beat swiftly, and she felt a 
whole half dozen years younger when 
she finally stood at the dining-room 
door and heard herself saying: 

“If you'll please sit on this side, 
Mrs. Julien; yes, an’ Kittie here. 
That’s your seat, Mr. Torbett, please. 
I thought ’twould be pleasant for us 
all to face the window, so I turned the 
table temporarily.” 

The words created a quiet sensa- 
tion, which was none the less pro- 
found for being kept in polite abey- 
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ance. Mrs. King was as set in her 
ways as the everlasting hills, and all 
in the room were mindful of the fact, 
for she had often boasted of it openly. 
Kittie Julien, young and unsophisti- 
cated, showed indeed a mild astonish- 
ment. She was a blonde, pretty girl, 
wearing a pale blue muslin gown. 
As she sank to her chair, she glanced 
quickly at her mother, who responded 
with a frown of parental disapproval. 
The little colored girl who came every 
day to “wait on table” stood stiffly in 
the corner, big-eyed and wondering. 

Nelson Torbett, also surprised, be- 
gan to sip his consommé. Deliver- 
ance had changed her own seat, 
and now was a space removed, at the 
foot of the table, facing Mrs. Julien. 
Often as the meal progressed Nelson 
Torbett turned an interested look 
aslant, while a delicate pink came and 
went in the clear-cut face behind El- 
mina’s silver teapot. It was as if a 
drear, colorless, insipid creature had 
been molded by some sleight of 
hand into a _ thoughtful, daring 
woman. And the dinner was excel- 
lent. Most of the talking was done 
by the Julien girl, who seemed to 
have caught the absent Mrs. King’s 
falling mantle of volubility. By the 
time dessert was served she had 
gained, despite her mother, an ex- 
hilarating sense of freedom. 

“Miss Blair,” she remarked, bridling 
her curly head, “I’ve got a young 
gentleman friend coming to call on 
me this afternoon, an’ I’d like to ask 
if you’ve any objections to our taking 
our chairs out under the big elm? 
Mrs. King’s always been afraid we’d 
kill the grass; but you know that’s 


perfectly ridiculous,—we shouldn’t 
hurt it.” 

Elmina’s sister’s pulses fluttered 
guiltily. Through the screen she 


could see those cone-shaped hills 


faded now to fine dove-gray against 
the turquoise sky, and she felt a 
strange, almost pitying kinship for 
animated girlhood. 

“T don’t know as ’twould do any 
harm,” she said at last. 


“Of course,” 
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—she hesitated, and the room was 
very quiet,—“‘it’s my sister’s house. 
I’m only running it for a little while, 
and after a week from next Friday 
things’ll have to be different.” 

That was all, but a will ceasing its 
conscientious struggles had slyly and 
quietly detached itself. Deliverance 
never dreamed that her mutinous atti- 
tude had shown to the few spectators 
a justified, self-preserving personal- 
ity. She still gazed out of the win- 
dow. Then with the sound of sliding 
chairs she rose and stood for a breath- 
less moment in the path of Nelson 
Torbett. 

“T sh’d think,” she said, addressing 
Mrs. Julien, “that it might be pleasant 
to place a couple of chairs under the 
maple too; you’d get a south breeze 
there an’ a real nice whiff of honey- 
suckle.” 

Mrs. Julien was a widow, with a 
refined prettiness not unlike her 
daughter’s. There was a momentary 
pause in which her color deepened 
treacherously; then the brown- 
bearded man standing near Deliver- 
ance—the bachelor who seldom 
talked at all—broke the silence, 
smiling: 

“That’s a capital idea, Miss Blair. 
I am sure I should enjoy it as much 
as the others would. If you'll take 
the blame when Mrs. King gets 
home, I'll bring out a fifth chair even- 
ings an’ sit there myself.” 

So cunningly can a woman’s pride 
deceive her heart, that Deliverance 
Blair never once suspected that a new 
and separate cause for exaltation was 
flavoring her growing cheerfulness, 
as a dash of bay-leaf will flavor mush- 
room sauce. She had not been reach- 
ing out for Nelson Torbett’s friendli- 
ness, and she told herself that the dif- 
ference which had suddenly devel- 
oped in their formal intercourse was 
wholly immaterial and quite beneath 
her notice. That first evening she 
remained indoors, listening aimlessly 
while some city people from the new 
hotel, who had come to call on Mrs. 
Julien, were gathered in a chatty semi- 
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circle underneath the stars. Remote 
and safe behind the dark parlor’s shut- 
ters, she heard the pretty widow mak- 
ing introductions and _ detected, 
mingled with a choice cigar’s new 
fragrance, the faint aroma of a well- 
known meerschaum. Occasionally 
the deep, regulated voice which 
somehow always thrilled the listener 
made some short remark which 
pierced the window with a queer 
directness. The house was quiet and 
restful. Deliverance planned to raise 
her bread in the modern way which 
Mrs. Perry often told about. El- 
mina insisted on potato yeast. 

Sunday was warm and cloudless. 
For nineteen years Deliverance Blair 
had gone to meeting with Elmina, 
and nothing but the novelty of sin- 
gling out her own alternatives im- 
pelled her to stay at home to-day and 
sit for hours in a rocking-chair up- 
stairs, caressed by tranquil medita- 
tions. It was the gladness of a child 
that made her walk to market the 
next morning with a light, impulsive 
tread, after Nelson Torbett, hurrying 
back for something, had waited in the 
path to hold the gate aside. He had 
shown her similar courtesy on num- 
berless occasions, but there was in his 
manner now an engaging deference, 
yes, a sociability, far removed from 
pickle-jar indifference. And _ the 
sensitive woman, stepping down the 
shady street, her chin a bit uplifted, 
drank the refreshing draught slowly 
and unconsciously, as a parched plant 
drinks the rain. 

Most women’s lives are intersected 
every year with holidays, or with fes- 
tival-dotted memories. Deliverance 
Blair’s first holidays had met her un- 
expectedly, and the rest seemed 
crowding. She began to make such 
little purchases as tea and laundry 
soap at Puffer’s. The proprietor of 
the store was a meek, aged man, 
against whom Mrs. King had lately 
held some trivial grudge. He fol- 
lowed Deliverance to the door, for- 
getting richer customers, and talked 
about the crops and weather with a 





childish show of gratitude that 
roused in his benefactor a smiling 
stateliness never before apparent. 
Impressed by her manner, people 
who hitherto had barely greeted her 
stopped in the street to talk, and she 
had the peculiar satisfaction of aveng- 
ing old-time slights by politely feign- 
ing absent-mindedness. As the week 
advanced, her strange new dignity 
was so perfected that it put the 
women neighbors “all at sea.” More 
than a few good dames who called to 
give advice went home delighted with 
some radical experiment hitherto un- 
mentioned in their culinary records. 
There was more and more an air of 
wonderful efficiency about Deliver- 
ance Blair. 

Concerning her mind—but who 
could analyze the causes and effects 
pertaining to those insignificant de- 
tails that stand for such a fortnight as 
hers was! By careful manipulation 
of the contents of Elmina’s blue-band 
vase she saved enough to buy a set of 
little oatmeal bowls; one day for 
forty cents, “half price,” a Jew pack- 
peddler let her have a pair of sawtooth 
kitchen knives, in the use of which 
she reveled; after mature deliberation 
some empty flowerpots encumbering 
the back vestibule were carried to the 
cellar, in hope that Elmina would 
finally see. the wisdom of an arrange- 
ment which for nineteen summers had 
been pondered in the younger sister’s 
breast. 

And then the finishing touches 
the evenings after sunset! Occasion- 
ally she stayed inside, listening; but 
oftener she sat outdoors side by side 
with Kittie Julien and the others, her 
weary feet on Elmina’s lawn. If she 
tried to absent herself, Mrs. Julien 
was pretty sure to seek her out. 
After the first six days Deliverance 
ceased to blame herself for yielding to 
the soothing comfort of the little 
group’s companionship. Something 
enfolded her as with a sheltering gar- 
ment. Between two lofty trees the 
Williamses’ barn was an _ uncertain 
blur; and it seemed as if, in spite of 
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the meerschaum, one could almost 
catch the honeysuckle’s undercurrent 
sweetness. 

Aside from the difference noted, 
Nelson Torbett still maintained his 
usual mild reserve; but he was all the 
while engrossed with new thoughts, 
which somehow burdened him. His 
interest in Delivezance Blair’s decla- 
ration of independence had quickened 
into amusement and then into what 
he felt to be a kind of philanthropic 
anxiety. Near the end of the second 
week, when Deliverance was market- 
ing across the road, he twisted his 
office chair toward the window of the 
down-town room in which he edited 
the Crestville Fog Horn, and watched 
her, his brows converging in a frown 
of stern solicitude. He had heard the 
situation’s many phases thoroughly 
discussed by Mrs. Julien, and he was 
wondering if Deliverance’s will had 
passed some crisis which had left it 
wholly free from future domination, 
or if it were merely in a state of brief 
reaction pending Mrs. King’s return. 
A certain strange impression which 
had taken root foretold that, should 
Elmina’s sister one day retrograde 
into her former self, he personally, as 
well as she, would be a_ loser. 
Through a career of forty years 
Torbett’s contented mind had never 
given a woman serious thought; he 
therefore told himself that this un- 
usual interest was a meritorious desire 
to see all womanhood safe on its 
natural plane of self-reliance. Never- 
theless, it kept him uneasy. 

Three days before Elmina was ex- 
pected, Torbett ran across Deliver- 
ance on the steps of Puffer’s store; 
and he walked home beside her. 
There was a faded flower in her hat, 
which vibrated oddly, as if to call at- 
tention to the wearer’s lack of means. 
Sut her gloved hands rested one 
within the other; she was descended 


from a Toryism that had never carried 
parcels; only Elmina’s strong-willed 
thriftiness, backed by the prestige of 
a husband’s name, had dared to think 
For the first 


of keeping boarders. 
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time the editor of the Fog Horn saw 
the pure Greek cast of Deliverance’s 
face. The discovery confused him; 
and he tried in vain to rearrange his 
thoughts, while something told De- 
liverance that the closing seconds of 
her precious fortnight were slipping 
past at every step. The branches 
overhead were all alive with bird 
trills; the half spent afternoon was 
perfect. A sob kept rising in her 
throat. Twice from some _ isolated 
woods rang the impassioned note of a 
rose-breasted grossbeak. 

Had Deliverance’s outward calm 
been less assured, Nelson Torbett’s 
anxiety would have forced him to ad- 
monish her against her own undoing 
by some gentle hint or some frank 
question. In fact, such was his rather 
formless intention when he joined 
her. But Deliverance appeared al- 
most unconscious of his presence; 
she seemed enveloped in a new indif- 
ference that somehow made her re- 
mote from every contingency—a 
creature not in need of man’s protec- 
tion; and his sudden divination of 
this was as unexpected as his recogni- 
tion of her beauty. He felt a resent- 
ment at it, which, aware as he was of 
the inconsistency, was _ irritating. 
When he finally called attention to 
himself, his manner, though he tried 
to speak in his usual quiet tones, was 
like a peevish boy’s. 

“Why have you so. studiously 
avoided me these past two weeks?” 
he demanded. “When I’ve crossed 
the street to Puffer’s, you have 
walked around the square, and then 
gone back another way to Clark’s. 
Don’t try to deny it,” he interposed, 
meeting her agitated look; “I’ve seen 
you do it. And last Sunday,—in- 
deed, at every opportunity,—you 
have made some excuse and turned 
me over to the Juliens.” 

Deliverance Blair walked gravely 
on. She had no vanity, no flattered 
egotism with which to jest away his 
accusation. And then he had spoken 
truth. 

“These past two weeks,” she began 
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composedly, but the suppressed sob 
in her throat made speech a pain, “I 
haven’t—exactly known just what I 
was a-doing, or why. I’ve been so— 
preoccupied—so happy” 

“I beg your pardon,” he retorted, 
already half repentant. They neared 
Elmina’s gate. Swayed by a re- 
morseful impulse, he kept her wait- 
ing for the briefest interval before he 
pulled it backward. “Neighbors are 
watching us on every side,” he said, 
provokingly urbane, “so I won't 
detain you. I simply want to say 
that I’m reliable. If at any future 
time your cup of joy isn’t—quite so 
full—and you seem to need a friend,” 
—he changed to an earnestness that 
blended strangely with his first tone— 
“T hope you'll not permit some dis- 
agreeable prejudice’— Then he saw 
behind something resembling tears a 
strained beseeching in her eyes. De- 
spite their baffling screens, he had 
never seemed so near the windows of 
a soul; and, cutting short his words, 
he let her pass, his serenity a good 
deal shaken. 

She was safe within the silence of 
the great cool kitchen pantry; but 
her hands were so unsteady that she 
had to tell the colored child to ladle 
out the quince preserves and fill the 
custard cups. There was no longer 
the remotest chance for self-delusion. 
She knew the secret of her actions in 
regard to Nelson Torbett. It was 
not aversion springing from a 
wounded pride. The thought struck 
athwart the pale-hued sunset of her 
brightest day like something hurtful, 
and made her feel humiliated in the 
face of past and present. 

“That was why I hated to have 
Elmina tell him things,” she said to 
herself unsparingly, “an’ why I 
couldn’t bear to let myself enjoy being 
near him, an’ why I’d rather he’d have 
gone along ignoring me forever than 
to’ve talked the way he did about— 
happiness! He meant it kind,” she 
insisted, quick to find excuses; “he 
gives real lib’rally to the sick funds 
an’ missionary schools, an’ he wanted 





to let me know he’s on my side; 
there’s nothing mean about Nelson 
Torbett. But he thinks it’s all a kind 
of joke; he can’t help smiling in his 
sleeve.” 

The fitful progress of that evening’s 
table chat caused Kittie Julien to in- 
form her mother privately that in her 
opinion Mr. Torbett’s unresponsive 
stirring of his iced tea showed him to 
be the most conceited, settled gentle- 
man that she had ever met. And, to 
the girl’s surprise, Mrs. Julien acqui- 
esced. 

Night found Deliverance on her 
knees beside a bedroom lounge, 
across whose carpet covering silvered 
by the moon were etched some little 
tendrils that fluttered when a warm, 
faint wind brushed the window sills. 
Even the old black bureau had bulged 
into graceful radiance. Outside, a 
cornfield stood transfigured. With 
both eyes closed, the troubled woman 
seemed to feel the glory of this white, 
unearthly light pressing on her like 
divine reproaches. 

“Oh, God,” she sobbed, “dear God, 
I’ve had a beautiful fortnight, an’ I 
know I’m dreadfully ungrateful. 
Help me to be strong enough by to- 
morrow night to appreciate every- 
thing that the last few days have 
brought—everything, dear God, even 
friendship.” She cried herself to 
sleep at last, her cheek against the 
lounge, as if a misplaced chapter in- 
tended for her poor, prosaic girlhood 
had suddenly revealed itself. 


The next day, forty-seven hours 
ahead of time, Elmina King came 
home, fatigued but satisfied, the eight- 
sided monument a cold reality. She 
had purposely arranged to “walk in 
unexpected,” obtaining thus a swoop- 
ing bird’s-eye view, not deluded by 
the gloss of preparation. Like a 
thunder cloud full of latent flashes she 
sailed across the holiday horizon of 
Deliverance’s nooning hour, and 
poised silent in the empty dining- 
room. 

Mrs. Julien listening on an upper 
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stair heard the sudden shriek of 
casters which told how hurried was 
the firm gloved hand that whirled the 
table lengthwise; then an ominous 
stillness took possession of the lower 
story. After a little while Elmina 
came upstairs to stay until the dinner 
bell was rung. 

“Never till my dying day shall I 
forget that meal,” was Mrs. Julien’s 
standard comment when referring to 
the afternoon’s occurrences. “She 
was so disgustingly agreeable, so 
pointedly unconscious of her sister's 
presence. And then those chilling 
pauses, when no one breathed a word! 
Mr. Torbett simply wouldn't; I 
couldn’t think of a thing to say, and 
Kittie was paralyzed. Only once did 
that poor, frightened, pale-faced 
creature lift her eyes, and that was 
when that awful woman, speaking of 
their mother’s monument, said there 
was one thing worse than death, and 
that was providing for a person years 
an’ years, an’ getting in return noth- 
ing but deception and ingratitude. 
And you ought to have seen the 
pucker on Mrs. King’s mouth when 
she tasted of those French entrées 
and that delicious succotash and set 
them all aside as if they held a dose of 
poison!” 

It was doubtless well that no one 
saw the quiet battle afterward enacted, 
which, while quiet, had as crushing 
an effect as smokeless powder. De- 
liverance almost conquered; but the 
reproachful scorn excited by the little 
china bowls made her dread to show 
the sawtooth kitchen knives; she 
trembled as she laid the smaller of the 
pair upon the pantry shelf, and hid 
the larger in her pocket, conscious 
that the trick was like surrender. 

“Elmina,” she murmured faintly, 
flushed with the weariness of futile 
combat, “the day you went away I 
thought it all over, an’ it seemed to 
me that if I run the house an’ did the 
work, I had a right to save or spend, 
so long’s I didn’t profit personally.” 

Elmina’s eyes were jet-black points 
of light. “Deliverance Blair,” she 
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said with a superb air of exasperated 
martyrdom, “you walk upstairs. Do 
you suppose I care how much you’ve 
fooled away an’ wasted? The spirit 
of the thing is what appalls me. 
Think of all I’ve done for you for 
nineteen years, an’ don’t come down 
again until you come to ask my for- 
giveness.” 

All the afternoon the rain begun at 
dawn pounded on the tin roof above 
Deliverance’s head. She sat erect 
and motionless. She had been a kind 
of eagle soaring in gladness beyond 
its powers, and there was nothing left 
her but the helpless misery of weak 
descent. Once she thought of steal- 
ing out to earn her living, but the 
wild scheme fell back on useless 
wings; she had not capital enough to 
buy her railway fare. 

An early twilight settled through 
the house. She rose, hesitated, then 
with a last sharp effort started toward 
the stairs. The outer door closed 
against the storm gave the halls a dull 
gloom. As she stood midway on the 
lower flight of stairs, a swift form 
stamped across the front veranda, 
entered with a bang, and dropped a 
wet umbrella in the hat-rack. It was 
Nelson Torbett. 

He turned to the stairs, but stopped, 
uncertain, staring through the dusk 
in wonder and in silence. Deliver- 
ance had also paused; but she took 
another step, and then another. He 
waited, smiling, but in a torturing 
anxiety. A rose not yet entirely 
wilted drooped in the bosom of De- 
liverance’s light dress, lending to the 
musty hall a bit of morning freshness. 
When she reached the lowest stair he 
saw with a pang the paleness of her 
face and the rings beneath her eyes. 

“Dear heart,” he faltered, laying his 
hand above her own upon the ban- 
ister, “Deliverance—don’t you know 
yow’re going to kill yourself—griev- 
ing so? I hoped you were more in- 
different—more determined.  l’ve 
been thinking about you ali the after- 
noon.” He spoke in hurried tones 
scarcely above a whisper. “I’ve got 
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a plan for both of us, and I want you 
to yield yourself and believe it’s for 
the best. This isn’t the only rooftree 
in the world;. there are half a dozen 
little vacant houses here in Crestville. 
I want you to begin right now to live 
a new existence; I want you to trust 
to me to make it right.” 

She lifted her free hand and pressed 
it on her eyes, hardly daring to draw 
a breath. 

“Deliverance,” he said again, “be 
my deliverance”; and he was self- 
conscious enough in his excitement to 
think that perhaps that was fine. “I 
love you. Don’t question yourself; 
you’re too unhappy now to measure 
your inclinations. I'll guarantee to 
make you care forme. I’m willing to 
have you take me as a last resort.” 
He gently drew her nearer, but she 
only sobbed against his breast, rigid 
and unyielding. 

“T understand; you feel sorry for 
me,” she whispered. “You want to 
help me.” 

“No,” he asserted, smiling amid the 
wreckage of his theories. “Why 
wasn’t I sorry for you years ago? 
Before your sister went away I never 
thought of you. I loved you yester- 
day when you were happy. Come, 
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Deliverance, and be my wife; find us 
a nest and furnish it.” 

Deliverance slipped her arm 
around his neck, with the tremulous 
delight of wunconfessed confession. 
Her holidays were all concentrated in 
the sudden recollection of a gross- 
beak’s fluting trill. As in a dream 
world, she heard an occasional crash 
along the cellar stairs, which told that 
some flower pots were being borne 
with disastrous haste back to their old 
abiding in the vestibule. She was 
almost certain that above her head 
both the Juliens had their doors 
ajar. 

“Mr. Torbett,” she confided, “I 
don’t see how I can be married. 
Brides nowadays have lots of things, 
—beautiful gowns, and _ tablecloths, 
and” 

“Oh, don’t,” he interrupted,—and 
then he kissed her,—“don’t anger me 
by childish folderol. With all my 
worldly goods I thee endow! Let’s 
be primitive; let’s be different from 
everybody else. Get your mackin- 
tosh, and help me look at houses.” 

“Well, presently. Wait on the 
porch a minute,” said Deliverance 
Blair with a sudden smile. “I kind 
of want to go and tell Elmina.” 





AT EVENING HOUR. 


By Arthur Willis Colton. 


In thy high gray windowed bower 


ADY, when at evening hour 


Thou dost pray; 


But a moment in the nest 
Of thy musing let me rest, 


If I may. 


There is little in my life 


That is noble, 
Victory rare; 





often strife, 


And the thought would help me lonely: 
T would cover it and only 


Know ’twas there. 
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THE CASA GRANDE OF ARIZONA. 
By Cosmos Mindeleff. 


HE Casa Grande or “great 
house,” on the Gila River, in 
southern Arizona, has attracted 

more attention than any other ruin in 
the country; but of the hundreds of 
descriptions published not more than 
half a dozen are the result of personal 
observation. In fact, it may be said 
that with one exception,— Bartlett’s 
Personal Narrative, published in 
1854,—we have no real account of 
the most interesting ruin in the 
Southwest and the sole survivor in 
this country of a class of highly de- 
veloped structures which were once 
abundant in the valley of the Gila 
River. 

One of the most picturesque chap- 
ters in American history is that which 
relates to the efforts in the Southwest 
of the Spanish conquistadores of the 
16th century and the ubiquitous 
monks who did not wait to follow but 
often preceded the soldiers. Full of 
zeal for God and gold, these men en- 
dured hardships and made journeys 
under conditions which seem incred- 
ible. The wanderings of Cabeza de 
Vaca and his four companions, who 
were wrecked at the mouth of the 
Mississippi River in 1528 and reached 
Mexico eight years later, having in 
the meantime traversed on foot the 
whole of northern Texas, entailed but 
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little more hardship and certainly re- 
quired no more courage and perse- 
verance than subsequent expeditions 
which were undertaken voluntarily 
and without definite hope of reward. 

In 1539 the Franciscan friar 
Marcos de Niza was sent out on an 
expedition or reconnoissance of the 
regions of the North. He was alone, 
so far as white companions were con- 
cerned, but was accompanied by a 
negro slave who had formed one of 
Vaca’s party and by a number of 
Indians. Traveling on foot and 
making but slow progress, for the 
country was wholly unknown to him, 
he penetrated into what is now New 
Mexico as far as the present village 
of Zuni, where the negro and a num- 
ber of his Indian companions who 
were in advance were killed. But 
notwithstanding this mishap and the 
mutinous feelings of his own follow- 
ers caused by it, the doughty friar 
pushed on to the place, and from a 
distant elevation viewed the “city.” 
He was determined to see for himself 
the things which he was to report 
upon; but although he risked his life 
to obtain personal knowledge, for 
three centuries and a half he was held 
up as “the greatest liar in Christen- 
dom”—and it is only during the past 
decade that students of the history of 
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the Southwest have succeeded in ob- 
taining his due for the worthy friar. 

After seeing one of the wonderful 
“Seven Cities of Cibola,” of which he 
was in search, which has now been 
identified as a ruin near Zufii, the 
friar returned hastily to Mexico, 
“with far more fear than food,” as he 
himself puts it. The entire time con- 
sumed in the expedition was but little 
more than four months. Niza’s re- 
ports of what he saw and particularly 
of what he had heard created a great 
interest among the Spaniards, which 
through judicious fostering soon 
grew to such proportions as to be- 
come almost a craze. The monk is 
careful to discriminate in his own 
narrative between what he saw and 
what he heard; but he was soon after 
appointed provincial of the Fran- 
ciscan order, and it is probable that 
his subordinates and others who 
came in contact with them did not 
draw the line so ‘carefully. 

The conditions in Mexico or, as it 
was then called, New Spain, were 
peculiar. The country was overrun 
by adventurers, many of them young 
men of excellent family, who had 
been sent out to reform and recuper- 
ate after sowing their wild oats in 
Spain. These young blades were 
men of ability, and in action second 
to none, but in time of peace they 
formed a heavy burden to the viceroy, 
Mendoza, who was compelled to 
entertain them on account of their 
standing and family connections. 
The conquest of a new country af- 
forded to the viceroy an opportunity 
he had long sought to be rid of these 
“caballeros,” who came and went 
when they pleased, who used _ his 
houses and stables as freely as if they 
were their own, and who did very 
much what they pleased with his and 
other people’s property, but who re- 
sented any discourtesy or improper 
treatment, and who were able more- 
over through powerful friends and 
connections at court to make their 
resentment felt. 
Accordingly months 


within six 
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after the return of Niza an expedition 
was organized for the conquest of the 
country he had discovered. This 
expedition included two hundred and 
fifty of these “gentlemen on horse- 
back,” with some seventy footmen 
and several hundred Indians, and 
made a splendid array when it was 
reviewed by the viceroy on the day 
before the start was made, late in 
February, 1540. Complaint was 
made that the country was being 
stripped of its defenders and left at 
the mercy of any Indians who might 
seize the opportunity for an uprising. 
3ut the secretaries of the viceroy 
made a count and description of the 
force, and a sworn report was sub- 
mitted a few days after the depart- 
ure of the expedition, in which it was 
stated that in the whole army there 
were only two or three men who had 
ever been settled residents of the 
country, and that these were men 
who had failed to make a living. In 
short, it was considered a good rid- 
dance, and the orders given to the 
commander of the expedition, Coro- 
nado by name, one of the young 
gentlemen referred to, but an able 
man and governor of a province, 
might have been: “Go, and do not 
return!” 

The expedition had hardly started 
before doubts arose as to the truth of 
the statements which had been made 
by the friar Niza; or rather it should 
be said that the glowing picture that 
was in the minds of the young and 
ardent soldiers began to fade. 
Curses loud and deep were poured 
out on the head of the devoted monk, 
who had joined the expedition and 
who, in the consciousness of his own 
good faith, continued to act as its 
guide notwithstanding the bitter male- 
dictions which greeted him at every 
step. The route was through an in- 
habited country at first and then 
through a wilderness; and a ruin 
which was discovered on the borders 
of this wilderness did much to dis- 
courage the explorers. This place 
was known as or called Chichilticalli, 
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the red house; and while they were in 
search of a wonderful region con- 
taining seven cities and a great popu- 
lation whose houses were encrusted 
with turquoise and precious stones 
and full of utensils of gold, here 
they found only a ruin, which is 
described by Castafieda, the historian 
of the expedition, as “one tumble- 
down house without any roof, al- 
though it appeared to have been a 
strong place at some former time 
when it was inhabited, and it was very 
plain that it had been built by a civ- 
ilized and warlike race of strangers 
who had come from a distance. This 
building was made of red earth.” 
He adds that “the house was large 
and appeared to have been a fortress. 
It must have been destroyed by the 
people of the district, who are the 
most barbarous people that have yet 
been seen.” 

This vague mention has been sup- 
posed heretofore to be a reference to 
the Casa Grande; but the consensus 
of opinion among historical students 
now appears to be that the expedition 
did not visit that place. The exact 
route which it followed has not been 
definitely determined and probably 
never will be, for the geographical 
data of the various narratives is 
scanty. The Chichilticalli of Casta- 
fieda has been variously located at 
points as far south as the Casas 
Grandes of Chihuahua and as far 
north as the vicinity of Camp Grant 
in Arizona, with perhaps a slight pre- 
ponderance of evidence or argument 
in favor of the latter. But the identi- 
fication of the Casa Grande of Ari- 
zona as the site of the ruin mentioned 
has been practically abandoned. 

Much of the zeal for conquest that 
characterized the Spaniards who took 
part in the Coronado expedition sur- 
vived them and continued into the 
next century; but in the latter period 
it took the form of conquest of souls 
rather than of territory. Perhaps by 
that time the soldiers had satisfied 
themselves that no great amount of 
gold or other riches would reward 
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their efforts, and perhaps too the sub- 
jugation of all the Pueblo country to 
the crown of Spain and the adminis- 
tration of its affairs may have ab- 
sorbed their energy. In 1680 there 
was a great revolt of the Pueblo 
Indians, and every Spaniard in the 
country was killed or driven out. 
The province was not again subdued 
until 1693. But numerous small ex- 
peditions were made into it in the 
meantime, and the monks vied with 
their armed brethren in their efforts 
to bring the recalcitrant Indians 
again within the pale. 

The Jesuit missionary Kino made 
numerous trips into southern Arizona 
during this period, and in one of them 
heard of the Casa Grande. In 1694 
he visited the place, which he found to 
be in ruin, and said mass within its 
walls. In 1697 he made another visit 
to it, this time accompanied by his 
military secretary and usual com- 
panion, Mange by name. The de- 
scription recorded by the latter in his 
diary heads an extensive bibliography, 
the end of which is not yet in sight. 
The building is described as “a large 
edifice, the principal room in the cen- 
tre being four stories high, and those 
adjoining it on its four sides three 
stories, with walls two varas thick, of 
strong argamasso y baro (adobe), so 
smooth on the inside that they re- 
semble planed boards, and so polished 
that they shine like Puebla pottery.” 
He also mentions the remains of 
twelve other large buildings in the 
immediate vicinity, only two of which 
can now be traced. 

The ruin is unique, in that it has a 
clear historical record of over two 
centuries, and it is probable that a 
century and a half before, when the 
first Europeans entered the country 
which is now the United States, it was 
in much the same condition as when 
the Padre Kino said mass within its 
ancient walls. More than this, it is 
the sole survivor in this country, so 
far as known, of its time and of a type 
of house structure which is nearly the 
highest attained by any American 
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tribe, although there is reason to sup- 
pose that this type was once widely 
distributed throughout the region 
where this remnant is found. This 
position gives it a peculiar value and a 
certain interest that does not pertain 
to other remains in the Southwest. 

Actuated by a desire to preserve the 
ruin for future generations, Congress 
in 1889 made a small appropriation for 
its restoration and preservation, and 
after some difficulty the work was 
finally completed in 1891. In this 
also the ruin is believed to be unique, 
for in no other instance has an appro- 
priation of public money been made 
for such a purpose. 

The Casa Grande, or that portion 
marked by standing walls, is but a 
small portion of a large group, but all 
the other structures are now marked 
only by low and more or less rounded 
mounds. The area covered by well 
defined remains measures about 1,800 
by 1,500 feet, or altogether about 
sixty-five acres. Within this area 
there were seven or eight house 
clusters; but there is evidence that 
they were not all occupied at one 
time, but rather consecutively. Most 
of the mounds which mark the sites 
of these villages or clusters rise but 
ten feet or less above the surrounding 
level, and their profiles vary consider- 
ably, some being more rounded and 
smoothed off than others. The least 
rounded examples are those in the 
immediate vicinity of the standing 
wall, where presumably the ground 
surface was most recently formed and 
where walls were standing within the 
historical period. 

The difference in contour of the 
mounds suggests that they are not all 
of the same age and that the interval 
which elapsed between the occupation 
of the structures whose sites are now 
indicated by the lowest mounds and 
the abandonment of the most recent 
buildings was a long one. The stu- 


dent of Southwestern village remains 
is soon impressed with a fact which is 
emphasized by nearly every ruin he 
examines —that each 


village site 
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marks but an epoch in the history of 
the tribe which occupied it, a period 
during which there was constant, in- 
cessant change. New bands or 
minor divisions of the tribe appeared 
on the scene, small divisions left the 
parent village to occupy more favor- 
able sites, and so the ebb and flow con- 
tinued until at some period in its his- 
tory the population of a village became 
so reduced that the small remainder, 
as a matter of precaution or perhaps 
of necessity, abandoned it. It was a 
kind of slow migration, to which the 
Pueblo tribes were constantly sub- 
jected. This phase of Pueblo life, 
more prominent in the olden days 
than now, but still existent and hardly 
modified so late as fifty years ago, is 
well established by a long line of evi- 
dence derived from traditions, mythol- 
ogy, customs, arts and language, as 
well as from study of the ruins them- 
selves. It has not received the prom- 
inence its importance deserves. Its 
effects can be seen in almost every 
ruin; not all the villages of a group 
nor even all the parts of a village were 
inhabited at the same time, and esti- 
mates of population based on the 
number of ruins within a given area, 
and even those based on the size of a 
ruin, must be materially revised. In 
this peculiar phase of Pueblo life we 
have the key to a problem which has 
puzzled many writers, that is, the 
enormous number of ruins in the 
Southwest. This has commonly been 
interpreted to mean an enormous 
population, and estimates of 100,000, 
150,000, Or even 250,000 are not un- 
usual. In other words, it is claimed 
that one-half of the total Indian pop- 
ulation at the time of the discovery of 
America were congregated within an 
area of a few hundred square miles, 
while the remainder were scattered 
over several millions. It is now 
generally agreed among students of 
the Southwest that the Pueblo popu- 
lation never exceeded 30,000, if in- 
deed it reached that figure. The 
great number of ruins found are the 
product of numerous small bands in 
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incessant movement, rather than of 
large groups which remained in one 
place. The Casa Grande seems to 
have formed no exception to the 
general rule; its population changed 
from time to time, and the extent of 
the remains is no criterion of the 
former number of inhabitants. 

The most interesting part of the 
group, not excluding the Casa Grande 
itself, is a large mound occupying the 
north central part of it. This is really 
two connected mounds, each four or 
five times the size of the ruin, resting 
on a flat-topped base or terrace about 
five feet above the general level. The 
sides of the mounds slope very sharply 
and are cut and seamed by deep rain- 
washed gullies. It has been surmised 
that these structures were mounds, 
pure and simple, used for sacrifice or 
worship, and resembling in function 
the well-known pyramid of Cholula in 
Mexico; but there is no doubt that 
they are the remains of house struc- 
tures, for a careful examination of the 
ground surface reveals the ends of 
walls on the sloping sides. They 
must have been grand buildings in 
their time; one, measuring not less 
than 150 by 250 feet, was L-shaped, 
and the other, which must have been 
about 150 by 200 feet, was approxi- 
mately square. Both were at least 
four stories high and commanded an 
extensive outlook over the great 
valley of the Gila River. 

There are a number of depressions 
scattered about the area covered by 
remains. These are usually of irreg- 
ular outline, two to three feet deep, 
and nearly always located in the im- 
mediate vicinity of some mound or 
former group of buildings. With a 
single exception none of these are so 
situated that they could be used for 
the storage of water; their catchment 
is so small, and the rate of evapora- 
tion in this region is so great, that 
their use as reservoirs is out of the 
question. It seems probable that 
they were the places where building 
material was obtained, after the 
methods employed in the Southwest 
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to-day as well as in olden times. The 
sites of villages were often dictated 
by convenience of building material, 
and it was very seldom that such 
material was transported more than a 
few feet. 

The Casa Grande proper occupies 
but an insignificant area as compared 
with the group, but it has attracted 
the greater attention because it com- 
prises all the standing wall now re- 
maining. There is one small frag- 
ment of wall east of the main building 
and another south of it, but there is 
reason to believe that both were at 
one time connected with it. It is 
located in the southwestern corner of 
the group, and the ground about it 
for miles in every direction is so flat 
that from the summit of the walls an 
immense stretch of country is brought 
under view. On the east is the broad 
valley of the Gila River rising in a 
great plain to a distant range of 
mountains. About a mile and a half 
to the north a heavy fringe of cotton- 
wood trees marks the course of the 
river, beyond which the plain con- 
tinues, broken here and there by hills 
and buttes, until the view is closed by 
the Superstition Mountains far away. 
On the northwest the valley of the 
river runs into the horizon, with a 
few buttes of black and forbidding 
aspect here and there. On the west 
lies a range of high mountains closing 
the valley in that direction, while 
toward the southwest and south it ex- 
tends until in places it meets the 
horizon, while in other places it is 
closed by ranges of mountains, blue 
and misty in the distance. In the 
many thousands of ruins which are 
scattered over the Southwest, few if 
any are so well situated as this. 

The character of the site occupied 
indicates that the ruin belongs to a 
late if not to the final period in the 
eccupancy of this region, a period 
when, by natural increase of numbers 
or perhaps by aggregation of a num- 
ber of related gentes or clans, the 
people no longer relied for defense on 
the site they occupied, but felt free to 
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select a place for their homes with 
reference only to their wants as a 
horticultural people. This period or 
stage in development has been reached 
by many of the Pueblo tribes, al- 
though mostly within the historical 
period; but some of them, the Mokis 
for example, are still in a prior stage. 

The area covered and enclosed by 
standing walls measures forty-three 
feet by fifty-nine feet, but the building 
is not rectangular nor do its sides face 
the cardinal points, as is often stated. 
It consists of three central rooms, 
each approximately ten by twenty- 
four feet, arranged side by side with 
the longer axes north and south, and 
two other rooms, each about nine feet 
by thirty-five feet, occupying respect- 
ively the north and south ends of the 
building and arranged transversely 
across the ends of the central rooms 
with their longer axes running east 
and west. The northeastern and 
southeastern corners of the building 
have fallen, and large blocks of the 
material of which they were com- 
posed are strewn upon the ground in 
the vicinity. It is probable that the 
destruction of these corners prior to 
that of the rest of the building was 


due to the disintegration of minor 


walls connected with them and ex- 
tending, as shown by ridges on the 
ground, northward and eastward. It 
is not likely that the main building 
originally stood alone as at present; 
on the contrary there is reason to sup- 
pose that it was connected with other 
structures of equal or greater size 
south and east of it, now marked only 
by the fragments of standing wall 
mentioned. The whole probably 
formed a cluster, the remains of which 
can still be made out in the immediate 
vicinity. This cluster occupied an 
area of about 400 feet by 240 feet; it 
was not rectangular, although the 
eastern and western sides, now 
marked by long ridges, were roughly 
parallel. There is no doubt that this 
is the area measured by the Padre 
Font in 1776. His description was 
copied by many later writers, and his 
measurements were erroneously ap- 
plied by Humboldt and others to the 
ruin itself. 

The exterior walls rise to a height 
of from twenty to twenty-five feet 
above the ground. There were two 
stories, but the top of the wall is now 
from one to two feet higher than the 
roof level of the second story. The 
middle room was three stories high, 
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and the walls are now twenty-eight to 
thirty feet above the ground level. 
The exterior surface of the walls is 
very rough, but the interiors of the 
rooms are finished with a remarkable 
degree of smoothness, so much so as 
to attract the attention of everyone 
who visits the ruin. Mange, who 
wrote in 1697, says that the walls shine 
like Pueblo pottery; and they still re- 
tain this finish wherever the surface 
has not cracked off. They are not of 
even thickness. At the ground level 
the exterior wall is from three and a 
half to four and a half feet thick, and 
in one place reaches a maximum of 
over five feet. The interior walls are 
from three to four feet thick at their 
base; but at the top they are reduced 
to about two feet. This is accom- 
plished by set backs or steps at the 
various floor levels. The interior 
wall surfaces are approximately ver- 
tical, but are not plane surfaces. The 
building was constructed by crude 
methods, aboriginal in character, and 
there is no uniformity in it. The 
walls are not of even thickness, the 
floor joists are seldom on a straight 
line, and measurements made at the 
two ends of a room seldom agree. 
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The Casa Grande is 
often referred to as an 
adobe structure; but 
adobe, under a proper 
definition, consists of 
molded brick dried in 
the sun but not baked. 
This construction is 
very largely used in 
the Southwest; per- 
haps nine out of ten 
houses of the Mexican 
population are so 
built, and it is often 
found in the Pueblo 
villages, but no well 
authenticated example 
has been found in the 
ruins, except in those 
known to have been 
inhabited since the 
Spanish conquest. It 
is not found in the 
Casa Grande. The walls are com- 
posed of huge blocks of earth, three 
to five feet long, two feet high, and 
three to four feet thick. These were 
manufactured in place on the wall, 
probably by the aid of a framework or 
box of poles woven with grass and 
canes. This open box or trough was 
placed on the wall and filled with a 
heavy paste formed of clayey earth 
obtained in the immediate vicinity 
and mixed with water to the proper 
consistency. When sufficiently dry 
the box was moved on to thenextsec- 
tion and the process was repeated. 
By this most simple method excellent 
results were obtained. The lines 
marking the courses and the vertical 
joints can be clearly made out, for the 
material was admirably adapted to the 
method; and although the masonry 
has been exposed to the elements for 
over two centuries, probably for more 
than three, it is still in excellent con- 
dition. When dry it is almost as 
hard as sandstone and almost as 
durable. 

Destruction of such walls does not 
come from weathering but from sap- 
ping at the ground level. The sur- 
face erosion is practically nothing, 
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and in the plans made for the preser- 
vation of the ruin it was found that it 
could be ignored. The climate here 
is very dry, but occasionally there are 
heavy rainstorms, during which an 
enormous quantity of water is precipi- 
tated in a short time. After such a 
wetting the walls soon dry out and 
become as hard as before, but that 
portion nearest the ground dries last 
and is actually although perhaps very 
slightly less hard than the remainder. 
This lower part, moreover, is more 
exposed to the sandstorms which are 
a pronounced feature of the country; 
great clouds of sand and small gravel 
are swept along the ground and 
hurled with violence against any op- 
posing object. As a result the walis 
are gradually eaten away at and im- 
mediately above the ground surface, 
often to a depth of two feet or more. 
Eventually the support or base of the 
wall becomes inadequate 
and it falls en masse; after 
which disintegration pro- 
ceeds at a rapid rate, and 
in a few decades it be- 
comes a shapeless mound. 

In the two centuries 
which have elapsed since 
Kino’s visit to the ruin, 
damage by the elements 
has been very slight, not 
nearly so great as that ac- 
complished by relic hunt- 
ers in two decades. The 
latter seem to have had a 
craze for wood. The lin- 
tels of all the openings and 
even the stumps of floor 
joists have all been torn 
out and carried away. 
With the exception of 
one or two such stumps 
deeply embedded in the 
wall and not in sight from 
the ground, not a particle 
of wood was allowed to 
remain in the building, 
although there is good 
authority for the state- 
ment that twenty-five 
vears ago a portion of the 
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roof was still in place. In this system 
of architecture, roofs and floors are 
the same. A series of light joists or 
heavy poles is laid across the shorter 
axis of the room at the time the walls 
are built; over these another series of 
lighter poles is placed covered with 
reeds and coarse grass and with a 
final topping off or surfacing of clay 
trodden down and brought to a level. 
The primary joists are cut by guess 
wherever they can be found, and are 
carried or dragged to the place where 
the building is being erected. If too 
short they cannot be used, but if too 
long they are usually put in anyway, 
as to cut them again with the crude 
appliances the builders had would 
entail much labor. In the Casa 
Grande these beams often project 
three feet into the masonry. The 


positions of the floors and roofs are 
well marked by long lines of beam 
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holes, and the prints of the upper 
members of the floor series, even of 
the grass and canes, are still to be 
seen on the walls. 

The building was well provided 
with doorways and other openings 
arranged in series one above the 
other. There were doorways from 
each room into each adjoining room, 
except that the rooms of the central 
tier could be entered only from the 
east. Although these doorways are 
now much broken down, their size 
and shape can still be made out. 
They were usually two feet wide and 
four feet high, but no evidence of the 
use of doors of any kind is to be 
found, and it is hardly to be doubted 
that the only means at the disposal of 
the old inhabitants for closing these 
openings were those used by all the 
Pueblo Indians up to the last decade 
or two—a blanket suspended from a 
stick or from pegs. Some 
of the openings have a 
curious narrowing at the 
top, causing them to re- 
semble strongly the type 
of doorway which charac- 
terizes some of the old 
ruins in Mexico; but this 
peculiarity is not universal 
and the resemblance is 
probably accidental. 

The tearing out of the 
lintels of openings by relic- 
seeking tourists has dam- 
aged the ruin even more 
than the sandstorms to 
which it has been subjected. 
The weak point of rammed 
earth construction is in the 
openings; the ancient build- 
ers, with an apparent ap- 
preciation of this weakness, 
perhaps acquired through 
disastrous experience, re- 
sorted to peculiar means to 
overcome it. Elaborate 
lintels of poles and beams 
were built into the masonry 
when the wall was erected, 
and every precaution was 
taken to strengthen that 


part. The poles extended into the 
masonry sometimes for over a foot on 
each side of the opening, and in some 
instances were arranged in tiers one 
above another. As many as _ three 
separate lintels arranged in this man- 
ner one above the other have been 
found crowning one opening. When 
such lintels are removed the masonry 
above soon breaks down, and_ this 
process continues at an ever-increas- 
ing rate until the destruction is com- 
pleted. 

In compliance with the Act of Con- 
gress passed for the protection of the 
ruin, plans were made by the writer 
for its restoration and preservation. 
It was found that the principal causes 
of destruction were the undermining 
of the walls and the breaking down of 
the masonry above the openings. 
To prevent the continuation of these 
causes was the first and most im- 
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portant care. This was accom- 
plished by underpinning the walls 
with hard burnt brick, restoring the 
lintels and filling in above them with 
the same construction. The brick 
work was set back from the face of 
the wall about an inch and then sur- 
faced with cement mortar to bring it 
out flush. By this means further dis- 
integration of the walls 
near the ground and about 
openings was prevented, 
and the external appear- 
ance of the ruin was so lit- 
tle changed that the casual 
observer would hardly no- 
tice that any work had re- 
cently been done upon it. 
It was found necessary to 
use several tie rods and 
beams, however, which 
slightly disfigured the 
structure, but as the work 
was designed throughout 
to maintain the ruin in as 
nearly as possible its former 


condition, such disfigure- 
ment is not great. The 
whole amount appropri- 


ated and expended on this 
work was $2,000; but it was 
not sufficient to do all the 
work planned. The work 
was completed some years 
ago, but no account or no- 
tice of it has ever been printed, so far 
as known, so that it may fairly be in- 
ferred that no great change in the ap- 
pearance of the ruin was made. An 
examination of the ruin made re- 
cently showed that the work was ef- 
fective so far as it had been done. 

It has been suggested that a roof 
should be placed over the ruin; but 
it is to be hoped that this project will 
not be carried out. Such disfigure- 
ment of one of the most unique and 
picturesque features of the country 
would be inexcusable. Further- 
more it would be altogether unneces- 
sary. For over two centuries the 
ruin has stood exposed to the sun- 
shine of the sunniest of lands, washed 
by the rains, caressed by the breezes 


A CORNER OF 


and whipped by the storms, and 


through it all has stood unmoved and 
So long as 


practically unchanged. 
the walls are 
upright there 
is practically 
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no surface erosion, for the mate- 
rial of which they are composed is 
now almost as hard as sandstone. 
The region is an arid one and the 
rainfall is so slight that agriculture 
without irrigation is almost impos- 
sible. The few rainstorms which 
visit it are violent but of short dura- 
tion, and during most of the year an 
unclouded brilliant sky forms the 
most fitting roof to this old relic of a 
bygone time. So brilliant is the light 
that photographic exposures require 
but three-fourths of the time given 
similar subjects elsewhere. 

The habits and customs and even 
the necessities and something of the 
history of a people are indelibly 
stamped on their architecture and are 
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often exposed in the remains of their 
houses long after the people them- 
selves have passed into oblivion. 
The historian may err in his infer- 
ences and conclusions if not in his 
facts; painters and sculptors may and 
generally do inject too much of their 
own personalities into their subjects; 
and the conceptions we form of a 
people who have run their course and 
disappeared in the distant past, leav- 
ing only some written or sculptured 
records, are always uncertain and 
subject to revision. So it has been 
with the ancient Egyptians; so it will 
be with our present conceptions of 
the ancient Aztec culture. But the 
record which a people leave in their 
house structures is an unconscious 
record, made without thought on 
their part; therefore it reflects their 
feelings and aspirations, their needs 
and necessities, with a faithfulness 
which no other kind of record can 
approach. We may be weak in read- 
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ing what is recorded, or we may err in 
the reading, but the record is none 
the less clear and explicit. 

So, knowing a little of the manner 
of life of modern village builders in 
the Southwest, we can read in the 
ground plans of the ruins something 
of the past of the people who once 
lived in them. We can see in the old 
record the results of periods of pros- 
perity and plenty, when the village 
was the centre of life of a region 
about it; when peace reigned over all 
and the men were not afraid to leave 
their women and children at home 
while they went away to a distance to 
farm some little fertile valley and 
gather the stores which enabled them 
to pass the winter in comfort and in 
the observance of those rites which 
had come down to them from their 
fathers’ fathers and were the proper 
means of testifying their thankfulness 
to the gods for the favors accorded 
them or of offering up prayers that 
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such favors might not be withdrawn. 
They were a religious people, and 
their deep reverence for all things 
pertaining to the worship of their 
gods is shown in the careful location 
and construction of the ceremonial 
chambers where the rites were usually 
observed. Under such favorable 
conditions the ground plan of a vil- 
lage shows a steady growth. Room 
after room was added, as maidens 
were given in marriage and the old 
clan or mother family grew larger 
and demanded more space; for in the 
Pueblo system descent and inheri- 
tance are in the female line, and when 
a man marries he goes to his wife’s 
home and becomes an adopted mem- 
ber of her family. The children be- 
long to the mother and take her clan 
name, and if their quarters become 
inadequate new rooms must be built, 
not wherever their taste or fancy may 
dictate, but adjoining and connected 
with the rooms already inhabited by 
the family. These great artificial 
families or clans occupy each its own 
house cluster, which grow and wane 
with the number of girls who marry 
and have children. 

On the other hand, we can read in 
the ruins the story of dark and troub- 


lous times, when war and all its hor- 
rors hovered over the little band; 
when the men timidly farmed the little 
tracts about the home, ready on the 
first alarm to drop their implements 
and flying to the village take up arms 
in its defense; when no man dared to 
go out of sight of his own home, 
where on the housetops sentinels 
were posted, who day and night 
scanned the horizon or peered into the 
darkness, that the enemy might not 
take them unawares. Old rooms 
were divided rather than new ones 
built. Long projecting rows of 
houses offered too good an oppor- 
tunity for a daring enemy to attack 
many points at once, and they were 
not constructed, but instead rooms 
were added to the upper stories, and 
the village became more and more 
compact, less and less comfortable. 
So it was with the Casa Grande. 
The building did not originally com- 
prise five rooms upon the ground, nor 
was the middle tier higher than the 
others. It shows to-day that it at- 
tained its size by gradual growth. 
Probably in the beginning there were 
four rooms upon the ground in this 
portion of the cluster. Then four 
rooms above these were added, as a 
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demand arose for more space, and still 
later the northern tier of two rooms 
was built. The joint made with the 
former exterior wall can still be seen. 
Finally the middle tier was carried up 
a story higher than the others and 
low parapets were constructed around 
the edge of the roof. This was the 
period of its greatest glory. The site, 
hallowed by the remains of older 
villages, was an ideal one, and from 
the summits of the buildings which 
composed the cluster an extensive 
view was had in all directions. An 
almost unlimited area of fine arable 
land surrounded the village and ex- 
tended to the timber-fringed river, 
from which a large irrigating ditch 
brought the fertilizing waters. The 
village grew, and peace and plenty 
smiled upon the land. 

But eventually a change came,— 
not suddenly, but gradually. What 
the change was we can only sur- 
mise; it may have been the advent of 
the bloodthirsty Apache stock, or it 
may be that these wild nomads had 
already settled in part of the country 
and that their savage warriors became 
more numerous and arrogant and ex- 
tended their range. The population 
of the village no longer grew, but con- 
tracted. Perhaps the men were killed 
in sorties against the enemy, perhaps, 
wearied and harassed by incessant 
alarms, they merely withdrew their 
wives and little ones to other places 
more secure. But room after room 
and building after building was 
abandoned and allowed to sink into 
decay. It is probable that what we 
now know as the Casa Grande was 
not built, at least not all of it, when 
the period of decadence commenced, 
but was gradually added to and en- 
larged during intermissions when it 
seemed that the good old times were 
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coming back again. But it too suf- 
fered in the same way as the re- 
mainder of the village. The land 
about it was so desirable that it was 
farmed long after the village was 
abandoned; but the once great build- 
ing gradually became less and less 
important, less and less what it used to 
be. Room after room was given up 
to the ravages of the elements, and the 
doorways connecting them with still 
used chambers were sealed up with 
huge blocks of masonry, which are 
still in place. Soon it came about 
that only a few rooms were occupied, 
and they were reached only by long 
ladders from the ground. Peep-holes 
were left in the blocks which sealed 
openings sometimes so arranged with 
reference to each other that through 
them a far-reaching but contracted 
view of the country about could be ob- 
tained from the innermost and most 
secure room in the building. The 
upper terraces, once merry with the 
prattle of children who used them as 
playgrounds and were protected from 
harm by the low parapets which 
bounded them, were abandoned and 
sank to decay; while the low cooing 
songs of the maidens as they worked 
over the mealing troughs preparing 
the corn for the day’s food were heard 
no more. We can imagine the last 
users of the old building, who doubt- 
less came there to farm the lands 
about, safely ensconced in an inner 
room and able to defy all assaults by 
their savage foes who thought to sur- 
prise them, until, weary of a fruitless 
siege, the assailants left them at 
liberty to return to their home village, 
many miles away. In the end, how- 
ever, the conditions of life became too 
severe for even these hardy survivors, 
and the place was abandoned finally 
and forever. 
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NO-MAN’S-LAND. 


Arthur Cleveland Hall. 


AR as the eye can reach across the sea, 

There is no sign of life,—nor bird, nor sail. 

Thy murmuring music does not cease, nor fail 
To sound on desert shores its symphony. 
Why cannot I be happy like to thee 
And sing across my being’s heaving deeps 
From lonely lands, wherein no welcome sleeps, 
Songs which unknown may charm my cares from me? 
Thou mirrorest all fair things on thy breast, 
Yea, ugliest things, in thee reflected, shine 
With beauteous witchery almost divine, 
And yet thou art the type of all unrest. 
Drink deep, my soul, beauty and truth, like wine, 
That life so mirrored may seem wholly blest. 
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THE GLOBE WITH SUBMARINE CABLES.* 


By George Ethelbert Walsh. 


N elaborate chart recently issued 
by the United States Hydro- 
graphic Office presents in detail 

the submarine cables of the world, 
with the principal connecting land 
lines, coaling, docking and repairing 
stations, enabling the student to take 
in at a glance the intricate network of 
life lines that pulsate between vast 
continents with the thoughts of a 
civilized world. The globe seems 


smaller and the uttermost parts of it 
less separated by time and distance as 
one studies this chart, compiled as 
much in the interest of war as of 
peace. The sun can scarcely set 
upon a land that is not bound to the 
rest of the world by any one of these 
electric cables. When we turn the 
pages of history and read that the first 
submarine cable of the world laid 
across any part of the open sea was 


* Many of the illustrations for the present article were kindly furnished by the Commercial Cable Company. 
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operated in 1850, we are induced to 
reflect with a thrill of admiration 
upon the achievements of science in 
the latter half of the present century. 
In less than fifty years, about 1,222 
separate and distinct ocean cables 
have been laid, with an aggregate 
length of 175,000 miles, sufficient to 
girdle the earth seven times, and rep- 
resenting a total expense of nearly 


two hundred millions of dollars. 
Twelve distinct cables cross the 
North Atlantic Ocean, binding 


Europe to America more effectually 
than a thousand regular lines of ocean 
steamers, and making separation 
from the nations of the Old World 
either by accident or otherwise al- 
most an impossibility. 

Although the first Atlantic cable 
owes its existence to the inventive 
genius and indomitable energy of 
Americans, the United States to-day 
figures little in the construction and 
ownership of submarine cables. Like 
its ancient ship-building industry, the 
cable interests have been permitted to 
languish and die of inaction; but to- 
day there are signs that we may have 
a revival of the latter as surely as of 
the former. As our new navy slowly 
increases and approaches the perfec- 
tion of modern naval architecture, the 
need for cable ownership is realized, 
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and the work that begins in agitation 
may end in great achievements for 
the future. In Europe there are at 
least fifty concerns that make sub- 
marine cables, but in the United 
States, strictly speaking, no ocean 
cables are manufactured. The 
cables laid under rivers, lakes and 
bays along the coast are made in this 
country, but they can hardly be in- 
cluded in the class of submarine 
cables. 

There is some dispute between ex- 
perts as to the originator of sub- 
marine cables, but the preponderance 
of opinion is in favor of Prof. S. F. B. 
Morse, who experimented with the 
first cable between Castle Garden and 
Governor’s Island, in New York 
harbor, in 1842. In 1840 Prof. 
Charles Wheatstone laid before the 
House of Commons a scheme for 
connecting Dover and Calais by a 
telegraph cable laid under the waters 
of the channel. The English conse- 
quently give him credit for originat- 
ing submarine cables. But an exam- 
ination of his report shows that his 
conception of the undertaking was 
very crude and that his ideas were far 
from being matured enough to prove 
of any practical value. As_ for 
demonstrating the success of his 
scheme by actual experiment, it must 
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be said that he had hardly reached 
that . point when his plans were 
roughly sketched and presented to 
the House of Commons. But Pro- 
fessor Morse proceeded to satisfy him- 
self of the comparative value of his 
scheme before attempting to secure 
the aid of the Government, and a year 
later he summed up his experiments 
in a letter to the Secretary of the 


SUBMARINE CABLE 


scheme was presented to the House 
of Commons the first open sea cable 
was laid. Dover and Calais were 
connected for a few hours by tele- 
graph. Then for some reason com- 
munication was interrupted, and a 
new cable had to be laid the following 
year. The first sea cable was made 
of copper wire covered with gutta 
percha and inclosed in a thick lead 





Treasury, J. C. Spencer, including in pipe. The second cable was made 
it these re- stronger and 
marks: “The was better in- 
practical infer- sulated, being 


ence from this 
law is that a tele- 
graphic com- 
munication on 
the electro- 
magnetic plan 
may with cer- 
tainty be estab- 
lished across the 
Atlantic. Start- 
ling as this may 
seem now, | am 
confident the 
time will come 
when this proj- 
ect will be real- 
ized.” 

This was the 
germ of the 
idea that fifteen 
years later 
startled the 
world by es- 
tablishing _ tele- 





graphic com- 

munication be- LAYING THE CABLE 
tween Europe 

and America. During the interim 
elaborate and painstaking experi- 


ments were made; for such a gigantic 
enterprise could be based only upon 
carefully-tested facts, and capital nec- 
essary for the success of the project 
had to be wooed cautiously and per- 
sistently. 

Meanwhile, credit must be given to 
the English for their labor in carrying 
out the suggestion of laying a cable 
across the English channel; for ten 
years after Professor Wheatstone’s 








protected on the 
outside by a 


strong wire 
rope. This 
proved such a 
success that 
many short sub- 
marine cables 
quickly _ fol- 


lowed; and from 
the experience 
obtained in lay- 
ing these the 
projectors of the 
first Atlantic ca- 
ble were ena- 
bled to proceed 
with more as- 
surance of suc- 
cess. 

In 1854, Mr. 
Cyrus W. Field 
took up the 
question of in- 
tercontinental 
communication, 
and the New- 
foundland Company was organized, 
with Mr. Peter Cooper as its president 
and Mr. Field as its active manager. 
The object of this company was tocon- 
struct a line of telegraph across New- 
foundland so as to get the news 
at Cape Race from the European 
steamers and transmit it thence over- 
land to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
thence by fast steamers to Cape 
Breton. At this point the American 
telegraph system started, and news 
from Europe could thus be greatly 
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CABLE HUT AT CANSO, NOVA SCOTIA. 


hastened. Among other prominent 
men connected with the old New- 
foundland Company were Moses 
Taylor, Marshall O. Roberts, Chand- 
ler W. White and David Dudley 
Field. This scheme was proposed 
and carried through not as a com- 
mercial speculation, but more as an 
enterprise of general advantage to the 
country. No thoughts were enter- 
tained at that time of laying a cable 


across the Gulf of St. Lawrence; but 
before the company were through 
with their labors they had not only 
strung an eighty-mile cable across the 
Gulf, but their promoters had become 
interested in the daring scheme of 
continuing the cable from the shores 
of Newfoundland to the coast of 
Ireland. 

The suggestion of Professor Morse 
contained in his letter to Secretary 
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Spencer found an able advocate in 
the person of Mr. Cyrus W. Field, 
and the members of the Newfound- 
land Company were broad-minded 
and public-spirited enough to grasp 
the problem intelligently. Their ex- 
perience in laying the cable across the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence was of inesti- 
mable value in their future labors. 
Mr. Field proceeded to London to 
organize a new company for the pur- 
pose of laying the first Atlantic 
Ocean cable; and in 1857 his labors 
were so far successful that operations 
were commenced in that year. 

On August 7, 1857, the United 
States frigate Niagara sailed from 
Valentia, Ireland, in the direction of 
Heart’s Content, Newfoundland, trail- 
ing the long cable behind her, and 
laying it in position as she proceeded. 
But when about four hundred miles 
out the first of the series of accidents 
which characterized this gigantic 
enterprise happened, and matters 
were delayed for a whole year. The 
cable parted in mid-ocean, and the 
steamer had to return. The next 
venture, made in 1858, was under- 
taken by two steamers, H. M. S. 
Agamemnon starting with one portion 
of the cable, and the Niagara with the 
other half. The two vessels were to 
meet in mid-ocean and splice the 
cable. 

In 1857 a financial panic swept 
over the country, and among others 
who were forced into insolvency was 


Mr. Field, the chief.agent in the great 
scheme; and a renewal of the enter- 
prise might have been delayed a 
quarter of a century had it not been 
for the unshaken faith of old Peter 
Cooper. While other men_ were 
looking after their individual fortunes 
and neglecting all public works in 
their anxiety over their own business, 
Mr. Cooper, with his usual broad- 
minded philanthropy, was urging his 
friend to renew his first attempt to 
lay the ocean cable and even supply- 
ing the money required to organize 
the company. The burden fell almost 
entirely upon Mr. Cooper, for many 
of the other supporters of the enter- 
prise refused to participate further, 
and Mr. Field was broken in fortune 
and spirits. But the two men, with 
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indomitable courage, worked _ to- 
gether, and from the first failure they 
emerged in time to a success that 
made their names justly famous 
throughout the civilized world. 

In the second attempt the cable 
broke; but the third time the steam- 
ers left port the cable was strung 
across the ocean, and America and 
Europe were united by telegraphic 
communication on August 5, so that 
congratulatory messages could be ex- 
changed between President Buchanan 
and the Queen of England. Messages 
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this cable was made heavier and 
stronger, weighing about 300 pounds 
to the mile; but the science of manu- 
facture of submarine cables had not 
yet reached the point of perfection. 
The cable did just what every one 
tried to guard against: it parted in 
the middle, and the broken end dis- 
appeared beneath the waters of the 
ocean. The full length of the huge 
cable was 2,273 nautical miles, and 
the Great Eastern was 1,400 knots 
from the starting point when the 
break occurred. The loss of this long 
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were sent back and forth between the 
two nations, and a season of jubilee 
reigned. But in less than a month 
the joy was turned into grief. The 
cable refused to work, and the best 
electrical experts could not ascertain 
the cause. The project then lay 
abandoned until 1864, when another 
company was organized to renew the 
attempt, with Mr. Field as the active 
agent once more. 

The Great Eastern was chartered to 
lay the cable, and on July 23, 1865, 
work was begun. To prevent a repe- 
tition of the two former accidents, 
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stretch of cable was a severe blow to 
the company, and the steamer for 
more than a week cruised around the 
spot trying to find the end. She 
finally returned to Europe, carrying 
sorrow and despair to millions of ex- 
pectant people. 

But a new cable was ordered,andon 
July 27,1866,the Great Eastern finished 
laying it across the ocean without a 
recurrence of the previous mishaps. 
Aiter laying the first successful cable, 
the Great Eastern returned to mid- 
ocean, where by means of grapnels 
she succeeded in finding the broken 
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PREPARING THE CABLE FOR SPLICING. 


end of the former cable at a depth of 
two thousand fathoms, and, splicing 
this, she finished laying a duplicate 
across the ocean. 
mishaps to the cables have been more 
or less frequent, but we have enjoyed 
uninterrupted telegraphic communi- 
cation with Europe ever since, either 
by one or the other cable. 

This is briefly the story of the most 
interesting chapter in the history of 
cable laying. It was the pioneer 
long-distance cable of the world, and 
success was achieved only through 
repeated trials and disappointments. 
Many problems and discouragements 
have been brought up since then for 
engineers and scientists to solve, but 
they were nothing compared to the 
grave doubts, disappointments and 
uncertainties which the early cable 
layers had to encounter. Cable lay- 
ing has become a special branch of 
science, and engineers educated in 
this line devote.all of their energy to 
the work. After the great Atlantic 
cable proved a success, a fleet of 


Since that time 


thirty to forty steamers were con- 
structed and equipped for laying sub- 
marine cables, and all the appliances 


“necessary for the successful prosecu- 


tion of the work were placed on board 
of them. A fleet of these steamers 
to-day are capable of laying more 
lines of cable in one week than the 
early pioneers in the industry could in 
one year. They have all the facilities 
for splicing in mid-ocean, and for 
grappling with broken ends that have 
sunk to the deepest part of the ocean. 
A cable-making plant and cable-lay- 
ing ship require an investment of four 
to five millions of dollars, and this 
vast capital represents only one of 
many firms engaged in the business. 

Since the first cable was success- 
fully laid improved processes of mak- 
ing and laying the submarine tele- 
graph wires have been gradually in- 
troduced, both cheapening the cost of 
material and labor, and insuring great 
strength and durability. The cost 
to-day varies from $1,200 to $1,500 
per mile; and, taking the former as 
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the average, the total mileage of 
cables of the world would represent 
about $192,000,000 of invested cap- 
ital, exclusive of the stations and con- 
necting apparatus at each end. 
Scarcely a year passes but some 
new cable project of considerable im- 
portance is undertaken, and the 
activity in laying new lines is suffi- 
cient to support an immense industry 
that branches out in many directions. 
Apparently it is a highly profitable 
business in Europe, and the fifty or 
more large concerns that do the busi- 
ness have expensive plants which em- 
ploy thousands of men. The method 
of making the cables in the various 
establishments is essentially the same. 
The centre of the cable is made of 
copper, with an insulator of gutta 
percha covering it, and the whole 
wrapped by prepared jute and gal- 
vanized iron wire. The wrappings of 
jute protect the insulator from com- 
ing into contact with the bottom of 
the sea, and the wires give the neces- 
sary tensile strength. Many experi- 
ments have been made to cheapen 











THE CABLE COMING FROM THE TANK OF 
THE STEAMER DURING OPERATIONS, 





these coverings, es- $ 
pecially the gal- 

vanized iron wire, Rnd 
and several sub- ees 
stitutes are now +a 
placed on _ the wy 


market for use on 
short lines. Most 
of the galvanized 
iron wire for cable- 
making is manu- 
factured in Ger- 
many at two and a5 Zi a 
three cents per = eae 
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pound; and Eng- sus caste MARE 
land, the greatest suoY. 
cable-making 

country of the world, buys the wire 
from the Continent and imports her 
jute and gutta percha direct from the 
East Indies, where close trade rela- 
tions give her the advantage over all 
other countries. 

The United States is not a cable- 
using or cable-making country, and 
very little effort has been made here 
to compete with the English manu- 
facturers. In recent years, however, 
manufacturers of wire rope in this 
country have entered actively into 
competition with Germany in supply- 
ing the demand for galvanized iron 
wire for cable purposes. Greater 
quantities of subaqueous cable, cross- 
ing rivers, lakes, bays and other small 
bodies of water, are made in this 
country than in any other, and the 
manufacture of it is confined almost 
entirely to the home establishments. 
The chief consumers of this small 
cable are the United States Govern- 
ment and the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, but other electric 
light and telegraph companies use 
more or less of it every season. The 
United States Government always 
contracts for certain kinds of cables, 
and many of these are imported from 
abroad free of duty, although Ameri- 
can manufacturers bid closely for the 
work. On large orders it is impos- 
sible to supply the demand at cice in 
this country, as none of the com- 
panies here are equipped with work- 
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ing force or capital sufficient to make 
a large submarine cable, but one or 
two firms can turn out a mile of 
ordinary subaqueous cable in a week. 
If the proposed cable to Hawaii 
should be laid by the United States 
Government most of it would have to 
be made abroad. The total length of 
the cable would be a little over two 
thousand miles, and at the average 
cost of $1,200 per linear mile the ex- 
pense involved would aggregate 
nearly three million dollars, including 
the cost of cable, laying it, franchises, 
concessions, and final equipment of 
the plant. The greater part of this 
sum would go to foreign manufactur- 
ers of cables. 

The United States Government 
insists upon gutta percha as the best 
insulating material, but where the 
cable is exposed to considerable fric- 
tion the protecting sheath is made 
particularly strong. For instance in 
the electric light cable used for light- 
ing the buoys off Sandy Hook, and at 
other exposed points along the coast, 
the three conductors of copper wire 
are individually insulated with gutta 
percha, then wrapped with a covering 
of jute, an armor of heavy galvanized 
wire, a second sheath of jute, and an 
outside armor of galvanized wire. 
This cable is supposed to last for a 
long period, and there is little danger 
of its being torn or injured by the 
heavy storms that rage along the 
coast at this point. 

The Western Union Telegraph 
Company, the largest consumer of 
cables in this country, requires for all 
of its lines under water a cable of 
seven copper wires insulated with 
rubber sheathing, laid in a bed of 
jute, and protected on the outside by 
an armor of eighteen galvanized 
wires. This cable is almost as heavy 
as some of the submarine cables, and 
closely resembles the shore ends of all 
the transatlantic cables. It weighs 
21,500 pounds to the mile, and costs 
between 75 and 80 cents per foot. 
The rubber insulator is cheaper than 
the gutta percha, and when the latter 
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is used the cost is generally increased. 
There have been many experiments 
to substitute a cheaper insulating ma- 
terial for gutta percha; but while 
many have been made that will answer 
the purpose for a time, nothing has 
yet been discovered that will quite 
equal gutta percha. Cables insulated 
with gutta percha have 
been taken up forty 
years after they were 
first laid, and the insu- 
lator found to be in 
good condition. Rub- 
ber is the best substi- 
tute for gutta percha, 
and it is cheaper, but 
it does not have the 
tenacious strength and 
durability of the best 
gutta percha, and in 
the end it may prove 
a more expensive insu- 
lator. 

The apathy of the United States 
Government in owning and laying 
great ocean cables is due partly to our 
concentration of interests on the 
North American continent. With- 
out any foreign colonies to protect 
and hold under subjection, the need 
of owning cables has not been 
severely felt. Other countries have 
laid cables to nearly all of their im- 
portant colonies. Great Britain nat- 
urally, with her colonies scattered all 
over the globe, controls the greatest 
number of cables of any nation. 
They ramify to every part of the 
globe, and it would be difficult to iso- 
late England from the rest of the 
world. In her international system 
she operates 14 long ocean cables, 9 
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of which belong exclusively to her; 
in her Indian system she owns 93, and 
has a part ownership in 5 more; her 
home system includes 102 separate 
lines; and in Canada, Australia and 
other colonies she operates 45 more. 
All of these submarine cables aggre- 
gate an enormous mileage, connect- 
ing every part of the civilized and un- 
civilized world with the British Isles. 

Norway owns 225 official cables, 
but as they are short in comparison 
with those of Great Britain they do 
not begin to represent the same mile- 
age or investment of capital. France 
operates 52 separate ocean cables, 
many of them the most important in 
existence, while Germany operates 45 
and Italy 38. Other powers possess 
exclusive or _ part 
ownership of subma- 
rine cables that are of 
more or less impor- 
tance, as follows: Den- 
mark 50, Greece 47, 
Italy 38, Austria, 31, 
Japan 31, Brazil 22, 
Holland 20, Spain 9, 
Russia 8, Turkey 10, 
Sweden 10, Argentine 
Republic 3, and Bel- 
gium 2. 

The cost of cabling 
messages from _ the 
United States to places 
in China, Japan or any of the countries 
on the western coast of the Pacific 
Ocean is enormous. This is due to the 
fact that while many cables cross the 
Atlantic to Europe, not one has yet 
been laid across the Pacific. It is 
manifestly the duty of the United 
States to cable the Pacific in the inter- 
est of her own citizens; but our pol- 
icy has always been to refrain from 
projects which can properly be left to 
private enterprise. Cable laying has 
consequently been backward in this 
country, and the Pacific Ocean when 
the time comes may be cabled by pri- 
vate corporations and not by the 
American Government. Great Brit- 
ain, however, is more than willing to 
go half way by running her cable 
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lines from Australia to Hawaii. She 
would then nearly circle the globe 
with her lines. This would enable 
Great Britain in the time of war to 
hold communication with nearly 
every part of the two great continents, 
and cut off the United States from 
telegraphic correspondence with all 
other nations. 

China, Japan and Australia are far 
removed from us in many respects, 
but not more so in any other way 
than by cable communication. A 
message must be sent across the At- 
lantic and work its way eastward over 
European and Asiatic lines, passing 
around three-quarters of the globe 
before it can reach its destination. 
One cable across the Pacific would 
bring this part of the world right at 
our doors, and would reduce the cost 
of electrical communication more 
than one-half. A message from San 
Francisco to Auckland, New Zealand, 
costs $2.86 per word, and from New 
York to the same place $2.74 per 
word. Messages from the Pacific 
coast to Yokohama, Japan, cost $2.33 
per word, and to Hong-Kong, China, 
$2.08 per word. These charges may 
not be excessive considering the 
great distances they have to travel 
and the different lines they have to be 
transferred to, but they are much 
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higher than should be the case in this 
latter end of the nineteenth century. 
The Pacific coast should be connected 
with China and Japan bya direct cable; 
and with the wonderful advance in 
trade relations with these two coun- 
tries it may be a matter of only a few 
years before such an enterprise is 
undertaken. In fact such a scheme 
was proposed over a quarter of a 
century ago, and the route for the 
line partly surveyed. The Russo- 
American Telegraph project of 1864- 
67 proposed to construct a line of tele- 
graph overland through Siberia and 
northwestern America. This ques- 
tion was agitated about the time the 
many misfortunes were discouraging 
the promoters of the first Atlantic 
cable; and the series of reverses on 
the Atlantic cable construction prob- 
ably caused the abandonment of the 
cable across Bering Sea. The orig- 
inator of this scheme was Mr. Perry 
M. Collins of California, who was 
United States consular agent at 
Kikolaievsk, in eastern Siberia, in 
1856. He obtained concessions from 
the Russian Government, and also 
from the British territories in Amer- 
ica, to construct a telegraph line 
across the country to connect with a 
cable to be laid across Bering Strait. 
In 1864 Mr. Collins laid his proposi- 
tions before the Western Union Com- 
pany, and the directors accepted im- 
mediately the transfer of his rights 
and interests in the proposed line. 
An organization was formed by the 
Western Union people to carry out 
the project, and work was commenced 
almost immediately. Stock was is- 
sued to the extent of fourteen millions 
of dollars to complete the line that 
was to connect Russia with the 
United States by direct telegraphic 
communication. A surveying party, 
under the command of Col. Charles S. 
Bulkley, formerly of the United 
States military telegraph corps, 
started to the Pacific coast in Janu- 
ary, 1865, to explore the proposed 
route. About the same time Segius 
Abasa undertook to explore the route 
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in eastern Siberia. The company fitted 
out a fleet of vessels to make the nec- 
essary soundings across the Bering 
Sea, and the two governments showed 
their sympathy with the project by 
lending the aid of war vessels. The 
Russian government sent the, cor- 
vette Vsadnik, and the United States 
detailed Capt. C. M. Scammon of the 
Revenue Marine Service. By July 
the fleet of vessels was in the Bering 
Straits and the various surveying 
parties were on their way across 
Siberia and Alaska. 

The route chosen on the American 
side was up the valley of the Fraser 
River in British Columbia and down 
the Yukon to the Nulato bend. 
From this point it struck across the 
country to Port Clarence, where the 
American end of the cable was to 
land. On the Russian side the tele- 
graph line was to start from Niko- 
laievsk, skirt the shores of the 
Okhotsk Sea, cross the peninsula of 
Kamschatka at its narrowest point, 
and then to the Chukchi Peninsula, 
where the cable across the straits 
would begin. 

The country through which both 
exploring expeditions passed was 


practically unknown in those days, 
and the parties were prepared to meet 
almost anything. Their journeyings 
increased our geographical and scien- 
tific knowledge of the country very 
materially; for to these surveying 
parties we owe the first accurate 
description of the unknown regions 
of northwest America and eastern 
Siberia. It was unfortunate that 
nothing more came out of the enter- 
prise. The greater part of the four- 
teen millions of dollars was expended, 
but only a small part of the line was 
constructed. Then the Atlantic cable 
was successfully laid, and the direct- 
ors of the company had grave doubts 
about the commercial success of the 
Pacific cable. As most of the cable 
messages would go across the At- 
lantic cable, it soon became apparent 
to the projectors of the Pacific line 
that they could not build and main- 
tain such an expensive route in view 
of the competition from the other line. 
The work was therefore abandoned, 
and the parties returned in the 
autumn of 1867. Thus the first and 
only Pacific cable project failed, and 
no company has ever dared to 
revive it. 
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In a commercial way the great 
ocean cables of the world are paying 
concerns, but most of them are 
owned or directly controlled by gov- 
ernments, and their purpose in hold- 
ing an interest in them is twofold. 
Constructed apparently in the inter- 
est of business and commerce, they 
are incidentally looked upon as a 
great power for good or evil in times 
of war. In President Buchanan’s 
reply to the Queen, when congratula- 
tions were telegraphed across the 
Atlantic, these significant words were 
used. “In this view will not all na- 
tions of Christendom spontaneously 
unite in the declaration that it shall 
be forever neutral, and that its com- 
munications shall be held sacred in 
passing to their places of destination, 
even in the midst of hostilities?” 
Very few nations to-day would give 
an affirmative reply to this question, 
and in the event of a war between any 
two, one of the first acts of hostility 
would be to seize the important lines 
of telegraph and cable. Great Brit- 
ain realizes more than any other 
nation the value of her cables, and 
nearly every coaling, docking and 
repairing station that she has scat- 
tered over the world is connected by 
cable with the home office. It is be- 
cause of her supremacy upon the 
ocean, and her need of holding the 
key to the situation in the time of war, 
that she is such an industrious cable- 
laying nation. Her power in this 
respect is so great that shes could 
isolate many nations by seizing the 
cables at one end. In no respect is 
this brought so forcibly home as in 
examining the submarine lines that 
connect the United States to Europe. 
All of the cables strike westward 
across the Atlantic and touch land 
first at some point north of us—at 
Newfoundland or Halifax. At the 
latter place England has one of her 
strongest naval stations, and directly 
south, nearly opposite Charleston, are 
the enormous floating docks and coal- 
ing and repairing stations of Ber- 
muda, connected by a_ submarine 
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cable with Halifax. With such naval 
strength and peculiar advantage of 
naval stations, the United States 
could be cut off from all cable com- 
munication with Europe by a few 
orders from England when war was 
once declared. This might not handi- 
cap us to any great extent; but it 
would be a humiliating spectacle to 
be isolated from the rest of the civ- 
ilized world on such brief notice. 
With a Pacific Ocean cable, however, 
this could not occur. Great Britain 
is anxious to land a cable line on the 
Hawaiian Islands, and from thence 
she would extend it in time to the 
northwest British provinces, com- 
pleting the work of girdling the globe 
with her own lines. She would then 
be in a position to reach any part of 
the world without trespassing upon 
the territory of the United States. 

A Pacific Ocean cable is only a 
question of time. A cable from our 
Pacific coast to Japan and China 
must logically follow the new 
awakening of commerce with these 
Oriental countries. Secretaries 
Blaine, Bayard and Tracy and Presi- 
dent Harrison all advocated the con- 
struction of a submarine cable to 
Hawaii as the beginning of the line 
that must eventually extend across 
the Pacific, and with this purpose in 
view a reciprocity treaty was made 
with the Hawaiian Government which 
prevents it from granting any lease or 
concession to another power to lay a 
cable. British capitalists have al- 
ready signified their readiness to 
connect these lonely Pacific islands to 
the rest of the civilized world by cable 
if the United States would remove its 
prohibition. How long the islands 
will consent to remain isolated from 
the rest of the world because of the 
interference of the American Govern- 
ment, it would be difficult to say. 
Either our government must act of 
itself, or through a quasi-private 
organization forward the enterprise, 
or English capitalists in time will step 
in and construct a cable line that we 
can least of all afford to permit. 
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HAT’S a flower? A bit of brightness 
\W Sprung, unconscious, from the sod;- 
Yet it lifts us in its lightness 
From our earthiness to God. 
What is love? O heart, a-tremble 

With a destiny too high,— 
Dare thy weakness to dissemble; 
Lavish all thou art—and die. 


THE PURITAN MAID. 


By Minna Irving. 


When a stranger from over the sea, 
With a song on his lip and a rose on his breast, 
Drew rein by the mulberry tree. 
He begged for a drink from the Indian spring 
That bubbled and purled in its shade, 
And with bold admiration he gazed in the eyes 
Of Priscilla, the Puritan maid. 


Siu sat in the door with her wheel and her reel, 


His cloak was of velvet, his ring was of gold; 
His manner was courtly and gay; 

And he turned in the saddle to throw her a kiss 
And the rose, as he cantered away. 

Forgetting the wool to be carded and spun, 
Long, long from her spindle she stayed, 

To dream in the dew with the rose in her hand,— 
Priscilla, the Puritan maid. 


When the summers had faded the pink of her cheek 
And the winters had whitened her hair, 

They clothed her in linen she wove in her youth 
And folded her fingers in prayer; 

And they found in her Bible the dust of a rose 
In a time-yellowed handkerchief laid; 

And knew why unwedded she went to her rest,— 
Priscilla, the Puritan maid! 











SEQUELS. 


By Kate Erskine. 


T is a relief not to be 
asked, ‘How many 
lumps? With, or 
without cream?’ ” 

“And to know that 
you can be as long 
in drinking it as you 
like, talk as little or 

as much as you like, and in all ways 
quite please yourself.” The woman 
laughed as she handed him the cup. 

“Thanks. But that is the value of 
friendship.” 

“What? To 
lumps to put in?” 

“No,—to please yourself; taking it 
for granted, of course, that in so doing 
you are pleasing your friend.” 

“Ah!” 

They were seated in the library of 
a house on Beacon Street in Boston. 
In an hour or more the sun would set 
and the river be all aglow; the facto- 
ries and houses on the Cambridge 
side would catch the rays and, as the 
evening light slowly descended, take 
strange shapes; castles would appear 
and odd shadows move along the 
water's edge. This was what they were 
waiting to see. This was what they 
had waited to see many times before. 
But in the meantime the river flowed 
lazily on, and the only boats to be 
seen were those of the Harvard crew 
as they rowed swiftly by, in training 
for the New London races. 

“Tf I were the King in ‘Through the 
Looking-Glass,’” said the man, after 
a thoughtful pause, “and you the Mes- 
senger, I should say, ‘You alarm me! 
I feel faint—give me a ham sand- 
wich!’ Perhaps you would not mind 
telling me what that ‘Ah!’ meant? 
Very well,” he continued, when she 
did not speak, “if you won’t answer 
my question T shall change my as- 
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sumed character of the King to that 
of Tweedledum and say, ‘I know what 
you're thinking about, but it isn’t so 
nohow.’ ” 

“Contrariwise,” she answered quick- 
ly, then laughing added, “Do you 
know, I would rather see Lewis Car- 
roll than almost any writer I know of. 
But as the walrus told us: 

‘The time has come 
To talk of many things, 
Of shoes and ships and sealing-wax, 
Of cabbages and kings.’ 
We haven’t spoken yet about the Au- 
thors’ Reading last night. How were 
you impressed,—or rather, how do 
you think you impressed?” 

“Tf you can judge by applause, my 
story seemed to impress the audience 
quite well. Personally I was a dead 
failure. I could see it in the faces. I 
knew that I was shorter than some 
people fancied me to be and taller than 
others had fancied; that I was heav- 
ier by fifty pounds than many con- 
ceived the ideal literary man to be, 
and that the front rows were not dis- 
covering those traces of intellect in 
my face that should be there. I never 
read before the public in my life but 
that I felt the same way and was over- 
whelmed with the pathos of the situa- 
tion.” 

“And yet your story pleased,” the 
woman interrupted. “My name did 
not come, you know, until the last 
part of the program, so I had an op- 
portunity of watching the people while 
you read, and they really cared more 
for your story than for any of the 
others. The women forgot their 
clothes, and the men themselves, and 
they laughed and cried by turns. You 
know you are now called one of the 
leaders among the idealists; and yet 
one felt that you must have written it 
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from your heart?” she added interrog- 
atively. 

“Ahf’ 

She looked at him quickly. 

“But I will be more generous than 
you,” he continued. “I will go on, at 
least by asking a question. You know 
me, perhaps as well as anyone does. 
Could I write it fully and freely from 
my heart?” 

The woman, leaning forward sud- 
denly, pointed to a shell passing near 
the house. “Did you notice who was 
rowing?” she asked. “It was Harold 
Williams. He is a sophomore now in 
college; but he was not much more 
than a baby when you were doing 
what he is now, and I was sitting in 
this window watching you.” Then 
turning towards him she continued: 
“Let me put question to question. 
How should I know? You are a suc- 
cessful author, one who having struck 
a successful vein is wise enough to 
keep to it. I overheard a man say last 
night that it was the prettiest bit of 
idealistic writing he had ever listened 
to; and he added that of course it was 
all purely imaginary. But believing 
as I do that experience is the strong- 
est factor in writing, how can I think 
that it was all imaginary, and that your 
true heart was not speaking? No one 
could write the beautiful story you 
read last night unless—he had felt the 
joy and wept the tears himself.” 

The man looked puzzled, then 
smiled slightly. “Always bearing in 
mind the fact that you speak from the 
most extreme realist’s point of view, 
I can bear your criticism. Look,” he 
said, pointing from the window as she 
had done a moment before, “some 
thirty odd years ago we used to play 
by the river’s edge together, where 
that street is now. Do you remember? 
We would run away from our nurses 
and revel in the mud and water like 
young mud-turtles on a picnic.” 

“And when I threw mud on your 
clothes,” she interrupted, “it was al- 
ways you who said, ‘Please forgive 
me.’ ” 


“Yes? I suppose my ideality, my 
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stock in trade, had even then begun 
to spring up in my infant mind, and 
I could easily imagine myself in 
your place and say what I thought 
you ought to. But what difference 
does it make?” he added quickly. 
“Why do you think and talk so much 
about it lately? You write from your 
point of view, and I from mine. You 
can’t separate the two schools,—there 
is no dividing line; if you try to draw 
one it is so crooked that sometimes it 
is on this side and sometimes on that. 
As Tweedledee said—to go back to 
Carroll_—‘If it was so, it might be; 
and if it were so, it would be; but as 
it isn’t, it ain’t. That’s logic.’ Don’t 
you think he was right?” 

“Perhaps so,” she said a little wear- 
ily. The man arose, and began pacing 
slowly up and down, taking in the 
whole length of the deep house. In 
front the carriages were rolling quick- 
ly by, while the people hurried along 
on their homeward way. An organ 
was grinding out the last popular air. 
He watched the scene absently for a 
moment and then, turning, looked be- 
yond into the other room where the 
woman still sat leaning back in her 
chair with her eyes fixed on the gently 
flowing river. 

“Do you know,” he said a little 
later, standing by her side, “that I be- 
lieve you are tired.” 

“Yes,” she admitted, “very, very 
tired. When I was a girl and felt so, 
I had only to take a brisk walk across 
the Common, and I was all right; but 
now that I am a woman, when I am 
tired, I am tired, and that is all there 
is about it. Like the children, I must 
then be amused.” 

“T believe you have been writing too 
much lately,” he continued, still look- 
ing down at her. 

“No, it is not that,” she answered. 
“T think it is only that I am a little 
tired of myself, and—” 

“Of others?” he finished. 

“Perhaps so,” she assented frankly. 

“The others can go?” he said, half 
rising. 

“No, thev had better stay,” she said 
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smiling, “until the sun sets. Tell me 
what you thought of my story last 
evening.” 

“You know I have always told 
you,” he answered, “that your chil- 
dren were the most adorable young- 
sters that ever lived, real flesh and 
blood, with just enough deviltry to 
make them simply fascinating. The 
story you read last night was no ex- 
ception; I could almost see and hear 
that chubby fellow with his curls fly- 
ing as he ran along after the spotted 
dog. It was capital. Come, confess 
that you have had that same boy in 
your arms and felt his warm kisses on 
your cheeks, and that the spotted 
dog was the identical one you have 
been meeting mornings on Charles 
Street.” 

“Yes, and no,” she answered. “The 
baby I have often had in my arms; 
but the dog is not exactly identical 
with the one you speak of. I trans- 
ferred the spot on his tail to his left 
ear.” 

“Truly your realism is weakening,” 
he laughed. “Wasn’t that a slight 
concession?” But she only shook her 
head gravely. “Never mind,” he said 
gently, “I won’t tease you. I know 
that you are tired, and very soon I 
will go.” 

They sat for some moments in 
silence, watching the fleecy clouds as 
they rolled along, beginning already 
to catch the tints from the west. 

“Tt is not that I am simply tired of 
myself,” the woman said at last, speak- 
ing in a low voice. “I am tired of 
many things. Why not admit it? 
Why not ask you, my friend, to bear 
with me now that I am dull, and let 
me be a little cross, just as I used to 
be when we were boy and girl to- 
gether?” She glanced at him, and 
then went on speaking more lightly. 
“T received a letter this morning from 
one of the magazines, asking for a 
story, and I have been thinking all 
day what I should write, weaving this 
plot and that, and zi 

“Finally throwing them all out?” 

“Yes. I have nothing left.” 
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“You might branch out a little,” he 
said meditatively. “You’ve sent me 
all the stories you have written, 1 
think, during these last five years that 
I have been away, and they have all 
been in about the same strain. Why 
not try something now quite differ- 
ent?” 

“As for instance?” 

“Something more in the romantic 
line—say a love story.” 

She looked across the river a mo- 
ment in thought; then, rising, walked 
slowly around the room, selecting a 
book here and another there. Return- 
ing, she laid them down beside him. 
“You have loved,” she said quietly. 
“You can read it between every line. 
They are masterpieces of fiction. 
Would you ask me to add another 
line to a subject that is already written 
on to excess?” 

“And yet everyone thinks that he 
approaches it from a fresh stand- 
point,” he answered evasively. “I 
have a theory that sometime you will 
write such a story. Why shouldn’t 
you love like other women?” he ques- 
tioned, turning toward her. 

She flushed a little, then said im- 
pulsively, “You admit it, then?” The 
man looked surprised, repeating her 
question interrogatively. “I mean,” 
she continued coldly, “that you feel 
that to write such a story successfully 
it is necessary to have had personal 
experience in such matters?” 

“To have at least an ideal, I should 
say,” he answered. “Everything, of 
course, depends on the author and his 
style. But what I was going to sav 
was this: that for you to write such 
a story well, you will have to love so 
truly and deeply that the story will 
almost write itself. In other words, 
when you do love, you will be com- 
pelled to write it. But speaking of my 
own stories,” he continued, glancing 
carelessly at the books, “let them pass 
for what they are worth to me and 
the public. I have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they have increased my 
hank account considerably, and that 
I can hardly pass a street corner or 
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take a ride in the train without having 
them thrust into my face for sale. That 
is being famous! But,” he continued 
bitterly, “you and I have written too 
much and too long not to know that 
often the note sounded in a story can 
only be made to vibrate and receive 
its answer from a public of one.” He 
walked rapidly up and down the room 
for a few moments; then, returning, 
stood by her side looking down upon 
her. “If you were to ask me this 
afternoon for the best wish I could 
give you,” he said, “it would be this: 
that your story would soon be written 
true and strong from your very heart, 
and that its note, no matter for whom 
it sounds, should be quickly answered. 
Could I have any good thing withheld 
from you of all other women?” 

She sat turning the leaves of one of 
his books listlessly, so that he scarcely 
knew whether she had heard. 

“No,” she said at last, “it can never 
be written now.” Going to her desk, 
she unlocked a drawer, from which 
she took out a manuscript; it was yel- 
low and crumpled, and in some places 
the leaves were torn. “See,” she said 
lightly, “I find that I have a story, 
after all. I have only just thought of 
it; and yet it has lain in that drawer 
for years. There is no reason why it 
should not be published now; and I 
am sure to get a good price for it. I 
have never done better work.” 

She drew her chair nearer to the 
window, and then sitting down with 
the manuscript still in her hand, mo- 
tioned him to the chair opposite. 

“And so you sail on the ‘City of 
Paris’ to-morrow,” she continued in 
the same tone; “and this is the last 
talk we shall have together, for how 
many years—five, ten? Perhaps ten 
this time, you are getting so denation- 
alized. Well, I suppose that, as you 
say, one must go over there to find 
real wealth of material; and there is 
no doubt that vour literary work has 
vastly improved during the last five 
vears.” 

She paused a moment and, looking 
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down, arranged and rearranged the 
pages in her lap with a caressing 
touch. She seemed even to read a 
few lines, for with a little catch in her 
breath which might have been a half 
sob she repeated, as if to herself, what 
she had already said: “Yes, it is the 
best work I have ever done.” Then, 
looking earnestly at him, she contin- 
ued: “Tell me, isn’t it folly to think 
that you are the same man and I the 
same woman we were when we parted 
such good friends, five years ago? It 
would not be possible to remain the 
same?” she questioned wistfully; then, 
without waiting for an answer, she 
went on rapidly, pointing to the 
books: “You see I have them all. 
Each one, as it came out, I read so 
eagerly that all other matters would 
be thrust aside until I had finished it. 
Who else could read your books with 
so much pride? What other woman, 
as she turned the pages, would see the 
figure of a curly-haired boy dancing 
before her eyes; of a young man stand- 
ing in front of a girl, while she pinned 
a rose on his coat after he had won 
the boat race; and then, turning her 
eyes from the book, could see the au- 
thor himself sitting in the chair oppo- 
site—as I do now? You see,” she said 
gently, “that I have been able to give 
a touch of realism to your writing, 
that, perhaps, not many others have. 
And then there is another thing,” she 
went on. “Look around this room: 
it is just the same as when you went 
away. Look out on the river: it still 
flows as gently and as smoothly as it 
always has, and as my life has for me 
since you have been gone. Perhaps 
that is the reason that, sitting here so 
quietly and reading your books, your 
life has seemed so varied to me 
that—” 

“A life, you know,” he said, inter- 
rupting her, “can be so varied and 
changing that, for an outsider, it is 
hard to follow; but a friend can detect 
a hidden purpose which never 
changes.” 

“Yes,” she said quietly, “I have de- 
tected it. It is all there,” she contin- 
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ued, gently laying her hand on the 
books. “You remember | told you 
what I overheard a man say about 
your purely imaginary writing. He 
had not discovered your purpose, as I 
have, and did not know that you have 
loved. Here in this book is where 
you struck the first note; and here, in 
the last, is where it sounds so beauti- 
ful and clear that one’s heart thrills 
towards the woman you have drawn. 
And yet isn’t it strange that the book 
reviewers have not touched on the 
fact that it is always the same one you 
describe? Your woman is so lovely 
and strong and true that to meet and 
know her one would willingly leave 
his home for many years,’ she added 
a little bitterly. 

The man watched her wonderingly 
as she spoke. 

“And _ yet,” she continued sadly, 
“you have been back two months and 
not told me, your friend, that you 
have loved —and been loved.” She 
spoke in a half questioning way, and 
as she did so arose, letting the manu- 
script fall to the floor, while she 
walked slowly to the window and 
looked out. ‘‘Never mind,” she said 
gently, with the same little sob in her 
voice, then added quickly, “I really 
believe I am a little dull to-night.” 

The sun was just sinking below the 
horizon, and the river was bathed in 
the golden light. Its rays came in at 
the window, lightly touching the hair 
of the woman and falling in a narrow 
line across the already darkening 
room. It was very quiet. Anyone 
listening intently might hear what 
sounded like the turning of a page. 
But that was all. The sun disap- 
peared, the darkness deepened; but 
still the woman stood thoughtfully 
looking out, and the man read rapidly 
by the fading light. It was not the 
blowing of the Cambridge whistles 
which finally aroused her, nor the fall- 
ing of several pages on the floor, but 
the sound of his voice. 

“T did not know that you could 
write like this.” 

She turned suddenly and, seeing 
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what he held in his hands, moved for- 
ward as if to take the manuscript from 
him. 

“Why not?” he said huskily, inter- 
preting her thoughts. “Why shouldnt 
I read this story of all others?” 

There were still a few pages left, and 
he went and stood by the west win- 
dow beside her, to catch the last rays 
of light. She watched him intently, 
clasping and unclasping her hands 
nervously. 

“Yes,” he said at last, laying it 
down, “you are right. It is the best 
thing you have done. You have loved 
so truly and deeply that the story has 
caught the light from your heart, and 
shines on the man whose splendid 
character you have drawn.” He hesi- 
tated, and then continued earnestly, 
“Tell me before 1 go, that these yel- 
low and torn pages do not mean that 
the note you have struck has gone 
unanswered all these years, like mine? 
Tell me that your heart is not aching, 
too. For I could not bear it, you 
know,” he added quite simply, “any 
more than when as a little child you 
bumped your head and I would try to 
kiss the pain away. If 1 could only 
always bear the pain for you I should 
be so glad.” 

He waited, but she did not answer, 
only grew a little paler, still nervously 
twisting her hands. 

“Never mind,” he added gently, 
“we can be strong, you and I. We 
have written of the heartaches of 
others, and now we will prove that we 
too can be brave and bear our own. 
3ut—” he hesitated, fingering the 
pages of the manuscript—‘“do you 
know what I was thinking all the time 
I was reading your story? I was 
thinking how much it meant to be 
such a man as you have pictured; to 
be so noble and good that He 
broke off suddenly, then added impet- 
uously, speaking bitterly, “But the 
story I have waited for so many years 
was not for me, and you have not 
seen nor cared that mine were for 
you.” 

The color had gradually come back 
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into the woman’s cheeks as she lis- ward and looking into his eyes, “isn’t 

tened, while a smile played over her it about time that you should try real- 

face. ism? Now, my story,—how could it 
“Dear,” she said softly, leaning for- have been plainer?” 


DREAM FIELDS. 


By Myrtle Reed, 


VER the day and past the night, 
() Half in shadow and half in light, 
So cool and green to our tired sight, 
The dream fields bud and blow,— 
Sweet with the breath of a thousand springs, 
Swept by a thousand shadowy wings, 
Aflame with a thousand beautiful things 
That only dreamers know. 


The sun on the river throbs and gleams; 
Through leafy silence its glory streams; 
Tis only a step to the field of dreams 
Away from grief and gloom. 
The heart of a dream is always true, 
The dreamland sky is always blue, 
And hand in hand I walk with you 
O’er meadows brave with bloom. 


The violets of that lost year 

Are just as blue and sweet and near 

As on that day you kissed them, dear, 
And then these lips of mine. 

I watch the love light in your eyes, 

And so forget, in paradise, 

The gulf of years to-day that lies 
Between my heart and thine. 


Ah, dear lost love! the dream fields glow 
With spring, and I — I love you so; 
And you go on and do not know. 

But I may dream, and then 
My hungry lips can speak and say, 
“Forgive me”; but I weep today, 
And only wait and dumbly pray 

That I may dream again. 














THE NATURAL 


HISTORY 


OF THE 


LAKES OF NEW ENGLAND. 


By Charles Livy Whittle. 


part of the northern United 

States are thickly sprinkled 
with lakes and ponds, in some locali- 
ties much more abundantly than in 
others, and of all sizes and shapes. 
In the middle West they abound in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. In New 
England they reach their greatest de- 
velopment, both as regards number 
and size, in the state of Maine, while 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts 
are not far behind. Following no 
known law of occurrence, we find 
them indiscriminately placed on broad 
plains and in narrow valleys, or 
perched upon some high elevation, 
accumulated in slight depressions that 
at first glance are difficult to explain. 
Numerous as are these beautiful 
bodies of water of to-day, we have 
good reason to believe that there has 
been a time when the irregular topog- 
raphy of New England nestled in 
its bosom many more than we find 
here now. 

Most of us have traveled westward 
across the country and have observed 
everywhere, excepting in some parts 
of the prairie states, lakes scattered 
here and there in various degrees of 
plentifulness. This is true of most 
states as far west as eastern Mon- 
tana. If we happen to travel south- 
ward the same observation is true for 
a certain portion of the way; but sud- 
denly the careful observer will notice 
that a sharp line is passed, drawn 
irregularly across the states of New 
Jersey and New York, separating the 
northern part of the country, abound- 
ing in lakes, from a region to the 
south in which they are substantially 
absent. In passing this line, which is 
strongly marked, we find that there 
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are many changes in the features of 
the country accompanying the dis- 
appearance of the lakes. One can 
hardly fail to note the great difference 
in the character of the rivers and 
streams in southern New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Virginia from that 
of those in New England. North of 
our line, waterfalls abound; the 
streams are clear, generally rapid, and 
their number is legion. South of this 
line the number of streams is much 
less than in New England, they 
are commonly sluggish and discolored 
by sediment, and waterfalls are almost 
absent—if we make an exception of 
the more mountainous regions of 
North Carolina and Virginia. In the 
North our soil is brown, sandy and of 
variable depth and fertility. In the 
South it is commonly red, clayey, of 
great thickness, and more uniformly 
fertile. On the one hand, we see a 
profusion of boulders, sand plains, 
hills and hummocks of gravel, abund- 
ant and fresh exposures of ledges 
presenting undecomposed surfaces 
to our view, all of great frequency and 
variety of form. On the other hand, 
boulders are scarce, sand plains are 
absent, hills of gravel are unknown, 
and ledges are seldom to be found. 
How many of us ever asked our- 
selves, How happens it that this 
strongly marked difference in the 
character of the country exists? Why 
are the rivers muddy and discolored 
and the lakes absent in the South, 
while the streams are pure and lakes 
abundant in the North? There are 
simple answers to these questions; but 
to understand them, one must go far 
back—although not very far, as the 
geologist measures time,—and look at 
the conditions which have existed in 
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this country in periods of the world’s 
history—which, | say, from a geolog- 
ical standpoint, are comparatively re- 


cent. Nothing is unchangeable in the 
universe. Our highest mountains, the 


Cordilleras, towering many thousands 
of feet above the sea, by the very fact 
of their altitude furnish the conditions 
for their own destruction. | What 
could we name which has a greater 
appearance of eternal duration than a 
mountain of granite? And yet the 
minerals present in this rock invite 
the onslaught of the elements which 
accomplish its downfall. eldspar, 
for instance, one of its component 
minerals, is prone, under the action of 
water and the acids derived from de- 
caying vegetation, to change its char- 
acter toclay. The clay is quickly and 
swiftly carried away, at first by trick- 
ling streams, and lastly by mighty 
rivers, to the lakes or oceans, where it 
is deposited, owing to the quietness of 
the water, forming our clay beds. 
There once existed in the state of 
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Pennsylvania mountains looming sev- 
eral miles above the sea; yet to-day 
we find the country but slightly above 
sea level. In the same manner, but 
by divers processes, the leveling of all 
our mountain ranges and the destruc- 
tion of our continents are certain re- 
sults of these causes acting through 
incalculable periods of time. The 
reader will ask what is the nature of 
these processes, and how are conti- 
nents destroyed. The processes are in 
greatest part water and frost action, 
combined with the ever-present force 
of gravity. In our temperate latitude, 
in particular, water which has pene- 
trated into fissures and cracks in the 
rocks expands and cleaves them asun- 
der upon freezing. Gravity catches 
hold of these fragments, and they are 
carried rapidly down declivities. The 
streams, whose power is enormous on 
steep slopes, especially when they 


swell to torrents, transport the finer 
material to the rivers and eventually 
to the ocean. 


Of great potency as 
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an agent of destruction is the tendency 
of most minerals to change or decay 
under the influence of atmospheric 
conditions; this process, frost action 
and gravity are collectively the im- 
portant agents in the work of the tear- 
ing down of continents. However 
slowly these may act, however slight 
their individual influence may seem 
from our standpoint, if we allow the 
element of long time nothing is too 
stupendous for them to accomplish. 
rhat these processes are active ones 
and constantly in operation is proven 
by the fact among many others that 
the Mississippi River by actual meas- 
urement transports annually two hun- 
dred million tons of sediment me- 
chanically suspended by virtue of the 
water's motion, to which must be 
added an enormous but as yet un- 
measured quantity of mineral matter 
held chemically dissolved. As a re- 
sult of careful computation on fairly 
reliable data, it has been shown that 
the rivers of Great Britain yearly 
carry away eight million tons of ma- 
terial thus dissolved. This alone 
would suffice to lower the entire land 
surface of the islands one foot in thir- 
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teen thousand years; but it only repre- 
sents the loss by chemical means sus- 
tained by Great Britain; the loss of 
material mechanically transported is 
not considered in arriving at this re- 
sult. As soon as the waters of the 
Mississippi are quieted in the Gulf, its 
mechanically held sediment 
dropped; that held in solution is in 
part consumed by organisms or added 
to the store of mineral matter present 
in all sea water. Considerable por- 
tions of the great states of Mississippi 
and Louisiana are but parts of a large 
delta deposited by this river in the 
former northward extension the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

There was a time when the surface 
of New England was unmarked by 
lakes. | Eastern Massachusetts had 
been reduced from a previous much 
higher altitude to a gently rolling 
country, possessing occasional eleva- 
tions rising perceptibly above the gen- 
eral level. This period is variously 
estimated by geologists at from six 
thousand to thirty thousand years ago, 
probably not over the -latter. The 
character of the country at that time 
was not unlike that of parts of the 
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South to-day. For ages the processes 
of chemical decomposition had been 
going on, and the solid rocks were de- 
cayed to a depth of hundreds of feet 
in particular areas where streams had 
not removed the material as fast as it 
came into a condition capable of be- 
coming a prey to floods and torrents 
—the condition of the more protected 
parts of the South at the present time. 

At about this stage in the history 
of our continent the conditions which 
determined the precipitation of snow 
in what is now British North America 
were so changed that the amount of 
snow falling in winter was not dissi- 
pated by the next summer’s heat. By 
the presence in summer of a residual 
mass Gi snow and ice, the approach of 
cold weather the succeeeding winter 
was hastened; and this process con- 
tinued with a constant cumulative 
effect until the winter’s precipitation 
of snow was not appreciably lessened 
by the next summer’s warmth, and a 
glacial period was begun. The old 
snow acted as a nucleus for the in- 
creased precipitation the following 
winter. As time went on, the snow 
became deeper and deeper, and was 
finally consolidated into ice toward 
the bottom by the pressure of its own 


weight. Before the ice became many 
thousands of feet thick the pressure 
of the mass caused it to flow horizon- 
tally in the direction of its thinnest 
part, or toward the south. This is not 
mere speculation; all of us know that 
the Swiss glaciers move at a varying 
but slow rate down the Alpine valleys, 
and that the continent of Greenland 
is swept over by an immense ice sheet 
at the present time.* 

The accumulation continued at the 


*The study of the glacial conditions in 
high altitudes has been productive of much 
valuable scientific information. It is now 
pretty well determined that, considered in 
its entirety and in its far-reaching effects, 
the close of the last glacial period has not 
yet taken place, and that, as far as climate 
is affected by the ice age, our climate to-day 
is still undergoing a slow modification 
toward a higher mean annual temperature. 
This is a necessary conclusion based upon 
recent studies of Greenland’s continental ice 
cap. Properly interpreted, the evidence fur- 
nished by this far-away region is that the 
glacier represents a surviving portion of the 
ice sheet which accumulated not only in 
Greenland, but further south in British 
America; and it was this southern region 
which furnished the ice that once invaded 
this country. Greenland’s glacier is now 
suffering a steady and pronounced decrease 
in extension, and is slowly retreating 
toward the pole. With the complete or par- 
tial disappearance of the north polar ice cap 
there must be a change in our climate, since 
this is so largely affected by the tempera- 
ture north of us. Nor is this belief other- 
wise unreasonable or improbable, for fossil 
remains show that in very recent geological 
times northern high latitudes enjoyed a cli- 
mate mild and salubrious compared with the 
present. 
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north, and gradually the ice sheet or 
glacier attained the dimensions of a 
continent and slowly moved south- 
ward, covering the upper part of the 
United States from Montana east- 
ward and extending south, with a 
broad curved front, as far as northern 
Kentucky. All of our highest moun- 
tains were covered, the grooves and 
scratches on the solid rocks attesting 
the power of the ice, which acted like 
a giant rasp, with its embedded rocks 
and stones, as it moved over the sur- 
face of the country. To have mantled 
over Mount Washington would have 
required a thickness of over one mile. 
The power of this moving continent 
of ice was prodigious. From the 
north came the enemy that rudely in- 
terrupted the harmonious conditions 
which existed here prior to its arrival. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the 
various rival theories which have been 
advanced to account for the formation 
of glaciers; but they were probably 
due to the united action of several 
causes, such as a change in the direc- 
tion of the prevailing winds and ocean 
currents, a new geographical relation 
of land and water, and the happy co- 
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incidence of these conditions with the 
periodic greater distance separating 
the sun from the earth. The scientist 
in searching the geological formations 
from the Archaean age to the Pleisto- 
cene period has found evidence of 
other glacial periods far back in the 
earth’s history, and it is contended by 
some that they are of periodic occur- 
rence. 

I have already said that no lakes ex- 
isted in New England at that time. 
The streams, by long custom, had 
established a perfect and uninterrupt- 
ed drainage system. No obstructions 
occurred along their courses to dam 
up the water producing lakes and 
ponds; and waterfalls had ceased to 
exist. But with the advent of the gla- 
cier all this was changed. As the ice 
advanced over the country, it forced 
the great thickness of decayed rock 
into ridges along its front—moraines. 
Part of the morainic material was 
finally overridden. The ice advanced 
and retreated, and gravel, sand and 
rocks were transported here and there 
and deposited in extreme irregularity, 
both as regards locality and amount, 
all over the glaciated area. With the 
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A FILLED LAKE WITH WINDING STREAM 


glacier, huge rivers carrying material 
worn away and loosened by the ice 
added to the confusion by depositing 
great quantities of sand and gravel 
whenever the ever varying conditions 
were favorable for their accumulation, 
as sand plains or irregular knobs. 
Once more the conditions which 
produced glaciation changed, and the 
ice gradually retreated to the north 
and abandoned New England. But 
what havoc it had wrought in the old 
stream courses of the country! In 
place of established river systems, the 
water, seeking always the lowest 
places, was detained behind irregular 
barriers of drift which had been indis- 
criminately dumped along the river 
courses, giving rise to countless lakes 
and ponds. Here, high on some moun- 
tain slope, occurs a beautiful little 
lake, celebrated for the purity and 
transparency of its waters, placed here 
by the fortunate disposal of a mass of 
gravel and clay which was accident- 
ally deposited across the head waters 
of some tiny mountain brook. There, 
along some old valley, once again the 
course of a river, may be seen a chain 
of narrow lakes often separated from 


one another by only a still narrower 
barrier of land, forming something 


like an orderly arrangement. But 
anything like a systematic disposition 
of the lakes is exceptional. They 


burst upon the view of the traveler in 
the most unexpected places, present- 
ing an ever increasing diversity of 
form, size and surroundings. Some are 
shallow and are bordered with a fringe 
of fir balsams and spruces; others are 
long and deep and occupy the floor 
of some narrow valley; not a few are 
mere bogs, which are old lakes that 
have been encroached upon by a thick 
mantle of sphagnum moss, often nour- 
ishing a growth of tamaracks and firs 
near the shore. Sphagnum moss plays 
an important part in Nature's 
economics. Through its love for 
water, it gradually works its way out 
over the surface of our shallow lakes, 
dying at the bottom and ever renew- 
ing at the top. Wind-blown soil and 
dust are caught in its thick embrace, 
small marsh plants soon obtain a foot- 
hold, and before long there is a heavy 
network growing upon all the surface 
of the lake, capable of carrying the 
weight of several people, but often 
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moving along in front of them with a 
tremulous, wave-like motion, more 
alarming than dangerous. 

The old channels becoming filled, 
the water was forced in most in- 
stances to seek new courses, and the 
streams are to-day busily engaged 
endeavoring to straighten out the 
tangle for which their arch enemy, the 
Arctic glacier, was alone responsible. 
In many instances success has attend- 
ed their efforts; but as a rule the 
streams now reach: the ocean only by 
flowing over steep declivities, in nar- 
row gorges cut by their resistless 
energy or through numerous bodies 
of water placed along their new 
courses. 

The old, pre-glacial red and yellow 
clay, which resulted from the chemical 
alteration of the rocks, and which un- 
der present conditions serves to dis- 
color the majority of the streams 


south of the glacial line, was all swept 
away during the ice period, and con- 
sequently our streams to-day are free 
from this displeasing 


feature. The 
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time since the close of the ice age has 
been relatively so short that clays of 
this nature have not had time to form 
in sufficient quantities to affect the 
color of our streams. 

Among the many labors of the 
rivers is that of filling these lakes 
which occur so plentifully. Let any 
one carefully observe the condition 
of many of our small ponds. It will 
usually be found that a small dis- 
colored stream enters them at their 
upper end, but that the water that 
escapes at their lower end is free from 
all visible matter, animal or vegetable. 
In the quiet waters of the pond all the 
sediment held in the streams, sus- 
tained by virtue of the water’s motion, 
has been dropped. One will also see 
that the upper part of the pond is 
muddy, and that a small marsh exists 
there, extending up stream some little 
distance. Further search will show that 
there are all stages between the com- 
pletely filled pond or meadow and the 
open lake. Lake Cayuga, one of the 
celebrated finger lakes of central New 
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York, has been filled so fast by this 
process that steamers cannot make 
their docks within a mile of their old 
point of landing sixty years ago. It 
would be a matter of little difficulty to 
determine from the data there accessi- 
ble the time when this lake will cease 
to exist. The filling of lakes takes 
place not only at their upper ends, 
where the permanent stream enters, 
but during the springtime and periods 
of excessive rains torrential waters, 
although of transient duration, deposit 
large quantities of sand and clay at 
various points along the shore. 

The village of Interlachen, in Swit- 
zerland, is situated on a delta dividing 
Lake Thun from Lake Brienz. This 
delta is over a mile across, and was 
deposited by two streams draining 
the Jungfrau group of mountains 
through the Grindelwald and Laut- 
schinen valleys. The delta completely 
separates the two lakes, which were 
formerly a single sheet of water, and 
is only one case among the thousands 
of such deposits known to the geolo- 
gist. We recognize in our meadows 
examples of old lakes which, owing to 
great shallowness, small size or a 
more rapid deposition of sediment, 
have been more quickly filled than 
their neighbors. Such old lake beds 
can be easily detected by their flat sur- 
face and the lazy stream, discolored 
by vegetable matter, which pursues its 
meandering course across them. By 
the cutting down of the dam which 
holds back the water, still more of 


them are wholly or partially drained. 





“AND LAKES. 


During the last stages of the gla- 
cier’s existence, while its front was 
oscillating backward and _ forward, 
there were many lakes formed, whose 
origin was also glacial, but whose 
duration was short, and which disap- 
peared as suddenly as they sprang into 
being. While the ice front existed as 
a wall across our valleys, in which 
occurred north-flowing rivers, it acted 
as a dam, often producing lakes of 
great extent and depth, which en- 
dured only as long as the ice barrier 
Was maintained. Such lakes were the 
dumping ground of enormous quan- 
tities of sand and gravel, and their ex- 
istence is now indicated by sand plains 
in our valleys and old shore lines 
carved along the mountain sides, high 
above the general level of the country. 
The glacial geologist has proved the 
former existence of such lakes in great 
abundance, and it is not too much to 
say that these transitory bodies of 
water once occurred in some profu- 
sion, being limited, however, to those 
valleys bordered by elevations of con- 
siderable height and continuity. 

Such has been the history of many 
of our lakes, and such will be the 
ignoble end of all those that exist in 
New England at the present time. 
None of us will be here to record their 
passing; but generations of people yet 
to be born will not fail to note that 
many bodies of water to-day cele- 
brated for their beauty or associations 
have no place on the maps of that 
period. 

















FANCIES OF THE NIGHT. 


By Herbert Randall. 


ND why should my musings the day pursue 
That over the mountains fled? 


The will-o’-the-wisps in their pale robes come, 

Like ghosts of the living dead, 

And gladden the gloom with their spirit forms; 
And high on her throne of light, 

With her shoulders bare and her moon-bright hair, 
Sits the Queen of the summer night, 

Making love with the heart of the foolish stream, 
That knows not love's fickle side ;— 

For a shifting wind, and the lady fair 
Were veiled as the Storm-King’s bride. 





har. Satie Vind ‘of foasstifinsells 
aid thelr: Peypselrows 
GARE thts S Mb Mine ble Pelle" ~# 





We know More about you than you think we do. We hnow how good you 
are. We hare hopped ahout the rooys and looked in at the windows of the houses 
you have built for poor and sich and hungry pe ople and litth lanve and deaf and 
blind children. We have built our nests in the trees and sung many @ song as 
wre She ” ahout the garde MS and purks you have made so beautiful Jor your OM 
childre Ny ESpe cially your poor children, to play 

Ev: ry year we Ay ad great way orer the country, keeping all the time whe 7 
the sun is bright and warm; and we know that whenever you do anything, other 
pe ople all over the great land betireen the seas and the great lukes Sind it out, and 
pretty soon will try to do the same thing. Weknow; we know. We are Amer- 
CANS just as you are. Some of ux, like some of you, came Trom across the 
great sea, hut most of the birds like ws have lived here along while: and birds 
like us welcomed your futhe rs when they came here MUNY YOUTS UY0. Our futhers 
and mothers have alivays done their hest to ple ase your fathers and mothers. 

Now awe hare a sad story to tell you. Thoughtl ss or bad pe ople are trying 
to de stroy Ms, They hill us hbeeause our feathe rs are be antipul, Even pretty and 
sireet girls, who we should think would be our best Trice nds, hill our brothers and 
children so that they may wear their plumage on their hats. Sometimes pe ople hill 
ts Srom mere wantonness, Cruel boys a stroy our nests and steal our eg Ys and 
our young ones. Pe ople with gquas and snares lie in wait to hill as, as if the place 
Jor a bird were not in the sky, alire, hit in ad shop window or mnde roa glass Case, 
If this gor 8 O11 much longe ry all your song-birds will he gone. aAlre ady, we are 
told, in some other countries that used to be full of birds, they are alinost gone. 
Even the nightingales are being all killed in Italy. 

Now we humbly pray that you will stop all this, and will save us Srom this 
sad fute. You have alre ady made a law that no one shall kill a harmless sOng- 
hird or destroy our nests Or our CY YS. W777 you please to make another that no 
one shall wear our feathers, so that no one will kill us to get them? We want 
them all ourselves. Your pretty girls are pre tty enough without them. We are 
told that it is as easy for you to do it as for Blackhird to whistle. 

if you will, we know how to pay you a hundred times over. We will teach 
your children to keep themselves clean and neat. We will show them how to live 
together in peace and love and to agree US We do in our nests. We aill build 
pretty houses which you will like to see. We will play ahout your gardens and 


* This petition, reduced in size from the original manuscript now lying in the Massachusetts State House, was written 


by Hon. George F. Hoar and illuminated by Miss Ellen Hale 
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Hower-heds, — ourselves like flowe rs on winYys, without any cost 
to you. We will destroy the wicked insects and worms that 
spoil your cherries and currants and pluns and apples and 
roses. We aill give you our hest songs and make the spring 
more be autiful and the summer sirecter to you. Ev ry June 
morning arhen you go out into the fie Id, Oriole and Blackhird 
and Bobolink will fly after you and make the day more de- 
lightful to Yous and arhen you go home tired at sundoirn, | 
1% sper Sparrow will tell you how grateful we are. When you sit on your porch 
after dark, Fife Bird and Hermit Thrush and Wood Thrush will sing to you ; 
and even Whip-poor-will will cheer up a@ little. We know where we are safe. Tn 
a little arhile all the birds arill come to live in Massachusetts again, and eve ry- 


body who loves musie will like to make ad simmer home with You. 
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JOHN LANGDON. 


By Charles R. Corning. 


HE Langdon family had long 
been prominent in the adminis- 
tration of affairs in the old town 

of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and 
its members had often been called to 
various Offices of honor and responsi- 
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bility. In examining the records of 
the town during the 18th century and 
the early vears of the 19th, scarcely a 
year can be found when some one of 
this distinguished name was not 
selected to assist in the management 
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of local and sometimes of Provincial 
affairs. Such training was destined 
to promote the family into the front 
rank of public servants, and_ thor- 
oughly to equip its male members for 
the momentous epoch of revolution. 
The most distinguished descendant to 
bear the name was John Langdon, 
who was born at the old homestead 
on the outskirts of Portsmouth, in 
December, 1739. His boyhood was 
unmarked by prophecy or wonders. 
He did what other boys did, trudged 
to the Latin school kept by the cele- 
brated Major Hale, who was one of 
the characters of his day, recited his 
lessons, and left no gleaming legend 
for scholarship. Langdon was not a 
genius and his sound sense always 
kept him safely within bounds. 

The counting room of Daniel 
Rindge, a prominent merchant of 
Portsmouth, put the finishing touches 
to the young man’s education, and at 
the end of his apprenticeship he had 
made up his mind to reap the rewards 
incident to the life of the sailor. 
This was natural, for in those days 
the allurements of India and Europe 
were strong and tempting. Lang- 
don was soon afloat, and he seems 
to have followed his sea-faring life 
up to the time when the stout yeo- 
men of New Hampshire remon- 
strated with and finally defied 
Governor John Wentworth and 
his subservient Council. Prob- 
ably Langdon had long foreseen 
the coming of the storm; but 
whether he had or not, he quit the 
sea and again became a resident 
of his native town. Such men as 
he were wanted by the public, and 
soon after his advent among them 
the citizens found work enough 
for so patriotic and resolute a 
man. He made no excuses and 
shirked no responsibility; he knew 
that the day for temporizing had 
gone and that the time for action 
had come. He bravely burned 
his bridges behind him and calmly 
watched the ruins float from his 
sight. His was the typical pa- 
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triotism that men loved to see. 

Langdon’s first appearance as a 
legislator was, I think, when he was 
sworn in as a member of the Pro- 
vincial House of Representatives, at 
Portsmouth, in May, 1775. He took 
to his new duties with a prescience 
decidedly remarkable. The message 
of Governor Wentworth counseled 
moderation and forbearance; but the 
House was in no mood for such ad- 
vice—so Langdon was one of the 
committee to wait on that official for 
the purpose of asking for an adjourn- 
ment of the assembly to a time more 
conducive to calm discussion. The 
Governor finally assented, and ad- 
journed the House fora month. The 
differences between the colonists and 
England were daily growing wider, 
but the men of Portsmouth and vicin- 
ity felt few misgivings as to the 
future. 

The memory of the midnight ex- 
ploit of the year before, when Lang- 
don and John Sullivan led an angry 
crowd and captured Fort William 
and Marvy, was still rankling in Went- 
worth’s breast, when another excur- 
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sion of the same men resulted in com- 
pletely dismantling the fortification at 
Jerry’s Point. The temper of the 
populace was high, and while no 
violence was offered the Governor, 
for he was a native of Portsmouth 
and personally popular, public impet- 
uosity could not always be made to 
keep quiet, as the chief magistrate 
soon found out. One day it was re- 
ported that a well-known and well- 
hated loyalist was at the Wentworth 
mansion, and in an hour a crowd 
gathered and, wheeling a cannon be- 
fore the hospitable portals, loudly 
clamored for the surrender of Fenton. 
One course alone was left, and that 
was prompt acquiescence; Colonel 
Fenton gave himself up to the ex- 
cited patriots, who sent him to Exeter 
with a strong guard. Under circum- 
stances so perilous the Governor 
again adjourned the recalcitrant 
House until July; but before the day 
of assembling came, the last royal 
Governor had fled to the protection 
of H. M. Frigate Scarborough. The 
people at last were kings, responsible 
only to themselves. 

They were not carried away by 
wild and impracticable theories, nor 
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were they swayed by intemperate ap- 
peals to deeds of violence. The tran- 
sition caused no disruption in affairs; 
all went on in conformity to the stern- 
est maxims of law and order. Lib- 
erty-loving men like Langdon, 
Weare, Thornton and Sullivan com- 
prehended to the utmost what it all 
meant, and the people trusted and 
followed them. In the same year 
that the last royal House sat in Ports- 
mouth, a convention of delegates as- 
sembled at Exeter, not as a rival but 
rather as an advisory body sent 
directly from the people. The Ex- 
eter Congress took hold of matters in 
a very determined way, raising 
troops, furnishing supplies, establish- 
ing post offices, appointing a com- 
mittee of safety, and devising ways 
and means for the public support. It 
was by this Congress that Langdon 
and Sullivan were chosen as dele- 
gates to represent the Province in the 
Continental Congress to be held at 
Philadelphia in May. Their powers 
were undefined and elastic, and it 


was provided that each of them in the 
absence of the other should have full 
and ample powers to consent and 
agree to all 


measures which said 
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Congress should deem necessary to 


obtain redress of American griev- 
ances. The sum of two hundred 


and fifty pounds lawful money was 
raised to defray the expenses of this 
mission. 

The delegates made their way 
slowly to Philadelphia,—the journey 
at that time consumed from ten days 
to two weeks of toilsome traveling,— 
and attended the sittings of the first 
Continental Congress. In this Con- 
gress were Washington, Henry, Lee, 
Sam Adams, Rutledge, Chase, and 
others of eminence. A joint letter 
dated May 22, 1775, and addressed to 
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THE 


the New Hampshire Committee of 
Safety throws light on the important 
subject of Indian invasion by way of 
Canada. The letter states that the 
evidence laid before Congress proved 
that the English were persuading the 
Indians to take up arms against the 
colonists and that public safety re- 
quired the destruction of the forts at 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point and 
the erection of a new fort at the low- 
est part of Lake George; and in these 
views the writers hoped that New 
Hampshire would promptly acquiesce. 
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“We earnestly entreat you for the Honor 
of the Province, if such a requisition is 
made to give every possible assistance to 
preserve our people from the invasions of 
a barbarous & Savage Enemy. We are 
sorry, Gentlemen, that Honor will not per- 
mit us to give you the least information 
respecting our proceedings; we can only 
say that all the Colonies are firmly united 
& are preparing for the worst. 

“P.S. We earnestly entreat you to pre- 
vent our General Court from making an 
application to great Britian for Redress of 
Grievances, as that would Draw the Re- 
sentment of all America upon our Prov- 
ince, it being agreed that no one shall 


make terms without the advise & consent 
of the whole. 


“Jno Sullivan 
“John Langdon.” 








ed 
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Late in June Sullivan took his 
departure from Philadelphia and set 
out for New Hampshire. The war 
news had stirred his martial spirit and 
he felt that his place was in the field. 
Langdon writes to Thornton, July 3, 
1775, giving the latest intelligence, 
and ending by pouring out the inner- 
most feelings of his heart, an out- 
burst of nature very rare in a man so 
calm and conservative. 

“The low mean revenge and wanton 


cruelty of the Ministerial sons of tyranny, 
in burning the pleasant Town of Charles- 








ALCOVE IN THE DRAWING-ROOM 


town, Beggars all Description; this does 
not look like the fight of those who have 
so long been Friends, and would hope to 
be Friends again, but rather of a most 
cruel Enemy, tho’ we shall not wonder 
when we Reflect that it is the infernald 
hand of Tyranny which always has and 
Ever will Delluge that part of the World 
(which it lays hold of) in Blood... . 
am sorry to be alone, in so great and im- 
portant Business as that of representing 
a whole Colony, which no man is equal to, 
but how to avoid it, I know not; Whether 
it will be worth while (at this uncertainty) 
to send me any assistance, our Hon?! Con- 
vention will be Judges. I shall endeavor 
as far as my poor abilities will admit of to 
render every service in my power to my 
Country.” 


These lines admirably sum up the 
course and purpose of Langdon’s 
long and useful public career. He 
was a firm patriot, loyal to his coun- 
try to the latest moment of his hon- 
ored life. His loneliness as the only 
delegate from his Province was soon 
relieved by the appointment of Josiah 
Bartlett; and a year later William 
Whipple was added to the delegation. 
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acer. 


OF THE LANGDON MANSION, 


Langdon was prominent in the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress, and stood 
high in the estimation of his associ- 
ates. He served on important com- 
mittees, and was one of those who 
was sent to Canada on a secret mis- 
sion, ostensibly to ascertain the state 
of the troops and fortifications and 
the general progress of the war. 
Among Langdon’s Congressional 
duties none was more important 
than that of providing an adequate 
and constant supply of powder for 
the troops. He was the working 
member of the committee. Early in 
1776 we find him at home busily en- 
grossed in superintending the manu- 
facture of powder and of small arms, 
encouraging his fellow citizens by his 
example of unceasing activity and 
conspicuous disinterestedness. The 
war had now come upon the colonies 
in earnest, and New Hampshire from 
its geographical position was between 
two dangers. The best of the troops 
were in Washington’s army near 
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Boston, yet the exigency of the situa- officers, a mark of confidence some- 
tion demanded prompt and generous what rare in military procedure. It 
reinforcements for the army in Can- does not appear that Langdon had 
ada. The northern townships were attended the Congress in Philadel- 
in constant alarm lest the Indians phia for nearly a year; consequently 
burst upon them, and their fears were Matthew Thornton was appointed, 
by no means idle or groundless. and thus Langdon missed the proud 
More than once the danger was im- distinction of signing the Declaration 
minent, and the Committee of Safety of Independence. Congress, mind- 
dil its utmost to furnish men to pro- ful of Langdon’s abilities, made him 
tel the threatened frontier and thus its agent for the building in Ports- 
compose the fears of the inhabitants. mouth of a frigate called the Raleigh, 
The Continental Congress was greatly and into this new business he threw 
perplexed with these border troubles, all his resolution and energy. His 
and considerable time was spent in commission as colonel of the light 
determining the best course to be infantry did not interfere with the 
pursued. While Langdon was in _ construction of the frigate, and dur- 
Portsmouth engaged in supplying the ing the rest of the year he remained 
munitions of war, Congress called on at home undistressed by the alarms of 
New Hampshire for a quota of seven war. In December, 1776, he was 
hundred and fifty men to reinforce the elected to the House of Representa- 
troops in Canada, and the Provincial tives, and chosen speaker, presiding 
House (at once) voted to raise the re- over the brief and uneventful session 
quired number, giving a bounty of with that impartiality and dignity 
six pounds to each soldier. which always characterized him. 

About this time Captain Langdon, The procuring of lead, powder, flints 
as he was called, was appointed and other indispensable articles for 
colonel of light infantry, with author- the army caused Langdon no little 
ity to nominate his commissioned trouble, but a fair measure of success 
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THE LANGDON TOMB, PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


attended his efforts. Cupidity was 
not wanting among the Portsmouth 
merchants, and in some _ instances 
they refused to part with their goods 
except at an unreasonable profit. 
This kind of dealing was too much for 
a man of John Langdon’s ideas and 
temperament, and he suggested to 
the Committee of Safety the propriety 
of seizing such articles as were 
needed by the army. Rum was an 
essential concomitant to war in those 
days, and the merchants, knowing the 
fact, raised the price accordingly. 
Their shrewdness, however, availed 
them nothing, for the sheriff went his 
rounds taking from each dealer a 
certain percentage of his hogsheads. 
To illustrate the belief in the efficacy 
of rum in the war then waging, a 
quotation from a letter to Langdon is 
pertinent: “The troops will be very 
remiss so will the batteaux men and 
teamsters if in the heat of summer 
they are to drink water.” 

At the June session of 1777 Lang- 
don was again speaker, little dream- 
ing of the momentous question that 
was destined to come before the 
House and in the decision of which 
he was to act so splendid a part. 
The times were exciting, for the war 
was now at its height; but the session 
dragged along and was soon ad- 
journed,—only to be quickly sum- 
moned to reassemble again by the 
command of the Committee of Safety. 
3urgoyne had begun his march, and 
the sound of his guns could almost 


be heard by the excited people. The 
wildest rumors passed from town to 
town and for a moment the stoutest 
men became disheartened. The 
House took instant action. The 
state troops were put into two 
brigades, the second being com- 
manded by John Stark, who was to 
be wholly amenable to the General 
Court for his actions. Stark had re- 
tired from the Continental Army, but 
his patriotism burned fiercely and he 
longed once more to draw his sword 
against the enemy. 

At this juncture Langdon made his 
name precious to the memory of 
Americans. The House was in com- 
mittee of the whole and the question 
of raising money to send Stark and 
his men to Bennington was under 
discussion. Public credit was low 
and daily getting lower; the ex- 
chequer of the infant state was really 
empty, and further taxation was use- 
less. Langdon was no orator; he 
was scarcely a fair talker; but on this 
occasion the hidden spring of speech 
was touched to its depths. The 
members were silent, despondent, 
discouraged. “I have a_ thousand 
dollars in hard money,” exclaimed 


Langdon, “I will pledge my plate for 


three thousand more. I have seventy 
hogsheads of Tobago rum, which will 
be sold for the most they will bring. 
They are at the service of the state. 
If we succeed in defending our fire- 
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sides and our homes, I may be re- 
munerated; if we do not, then the 
property will be of no value, to me. 
Our friend Stark, who so nobly main- 
tained the honor of our state at 
Bunker Hill, may safely be entrusted 
with the honor of the enterprise, and 
we will check the progress of Bur- 
goyne.” 

These stirring sentiments were the 
grand precursor of that brilliant vic- 
tory a few weeks later which broke 
the spirit of England, averted all 
danger of invasion from Canada, and 
bound anew the loosening ties of the 
dejected patriots. But Langdon did 
not stop here; he followed up his 
generosity by calling for volunteers 
to go with Stark; and in a short time 
a company was enrolled, Langdon 
himself being among the first to en- 
list. This battalion took part in the 
battles of Bennington and Stillwater 
and was present at the surrender of 
General Burgoyne. Colonel Lang- 
don left Gates’s headquarters on Oc- 
tober 17, bearing copies of the 
terms of capitulation. The success 
of the Americans was complete; and 
Langdon stood higher if possible than 
ever before. He still continued to be 
chosen speaker of the House, even in 
his absence, and he held that office 
until 1782, although during those 
years he was more occupied with ex- 
ecutive than with legislative matters. 
Later, he bore arms under General 
Sullivan in Rhode Island, which 
ended his military career. Having 
been appointed by Congress as naval 
agent for New England, he gave his 
whole attention to building frigates, 
enlisting seamen and providing the 
sinews of war. 

Of Langdon it may truly be said 
that he held nearly every office within 
the gift of the people. He frequently 
held several offices at the same time, 
yet no one ever accused him of 
greediness or selfishness. To the 
end of the war he continued to serve 
as agent for the confederation, hold- 
ing in the meanwhile various official 
positions the number and duties of 
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which at this day strike one as amus- 
ing. He was president of the New 
Hampshire Convention called for the 
purpose of appreciating and strength- 
ening paper money, and had the satis- 
faction of presiding over two sessions 
of this extraordinary body. In 1783, 
in view of the questions arising be- 
tween New Hampshire and Congress, 
Langdon’s services were called for, 
and he once more received appoint- 
ment as a delegate to Philadelphia. 
In 1778 a State Constitutional Con- 
vention convened, of which he was 
a member. He was also a member 
of the long-lived convention which 
met in 1781 and after seven sessions 
finally adjourned in 1783. 

No man had a clearer comprehen- 
sion of what was necessary to make a 
united and strong country than 
Langdon, and to the bringing about 
of this result he bent his strength and 
gave his time and money. At last 
peace was declared and the long and 
impoverishing war was ended; but 
the future was yet dark. The revolu- 
tion was by no means accomplished 
when Cornwallis laid down his arms, 
for the most difficult and doubtful 
part still confronted the people. The 
emission of worthless paper money, 
the impairment of credit, and above all 
the deep-seated jealousies subsisting 
between the states, made the adjust- 
ment of differences the most perplex- 
ing and delicate task ever set before 
statesmen. Delay was carrying the 
victorious Americans speedily toward 
irreparable disaster, yet no voice was 
raised to stay the danger and to sug- 
gest the remedy. In New Hamp- 
shire public concerns were reeling 
from weakness, yet personal feelings 
were generously subordinated to the 
common welfare. As yet no heart- 
burnings had set the patriots against 
each other; all were anxious to put 
the machinery of government in order; 
but a paralysis seemed to have set- 
tled upon the leading men of the 
country which for the moment threat- 
ened the direst calamities. 

At length the spirits of the ex- 
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hausted confederation were raised by 
the assembling of the famous con- 
vention from which issued the pres- 
ent Constitution. As may be sup- 
posed, the public choice fell upon 
Langdon at this juncture, and he 
took his seat in this memorable 
body as a delegate from his native 
state. He was not a stranger among 
the members, for there he renewed 
many of his old Congressional ac- 
quaintances and met with a cordial 
welcome. The deliberations were 
kept secret and not given to the world 
until long after every member had 
been gathered to his fathers. Lang- 
don, however, took a leading part, and 
his suggestions were frequently de- 
ferred to because of his large experi- 
ence in public affairs. His colleagues 
were lawyers and soldiers, with here 
and there a few scholars; but scarcely 
one among them equaled the New 
Hampshire delegate in practical 
knowledge of everyday affairs. On 
the question of the slave trade Lang- 
don expressed himself with vehe- 
mence, declaring it “a violation of 
good conscience.” But compromise 
dominated the convention. New 
Hampshire voted with others to pro- 
long the slave trade for twenty years, 
and in return the extreme slave states 
agreed to the clause relating to the 
Navigation Acts. Langdon spoke 
and voted in favor of giving to Con- 
gress the power to subdue rebellions 
without the intercession of the state 
legislatures. Shays’s Rebellion was a 
living image before his eyes, and he 
wanted to make impossible any repe- 
tition of such violence. The evils of 
paper money were apparent to all 
men, and in condemnation of its 
issuance by Congress the convention 
approached unanimity. “Rather 
than grant the power (of making 
paper money) to Congress,” ex- 
claimed Langdon, “I would reject the 
whole plan.” Such an expression il- 
lustrates the conservative temper of 
the day. Less than a century later 


the question of paper legal tender 
rose to harass and excite the republic 
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and to perplex its highest tribunal, 
which held the question a long time 
in consultation owing to judicial dif- 
ferences. 

On the seventeenth of September 
the Federal Convention ceased its 
labors, and the instrument was sub- 
mitted to popular judgment. Lang- 
don and his Massachusetts colleagues 
probably had a long and tedious 
journey homeward and it was not 
with the lightest or most confident 
heart that he saw the familiar land- 
marks of Portsmouth in the distance. 
There was still a struggle ahead, for 
not all the articles of the Constitution 
were by any means fitted to the liking 
of his constituents. An appeal to 
patriotism and moderation by calm 
discussion was the only way to make 
a compromise acceptable; and to this 
labor Langdon gave his days and 
nights. It was the work of a giant, 
but fortunately in New Hampshire a 
great majority of the leading men 
were in favor of ratification and 
exercised their influence to that end; 
yet the farmers were out in force, each 
man an oracle to himself, and this 
class being numerous and _ strong, 
put the result in doubt. The con- 
vention met in Exeter, then adjourned 
to Concord, where on the anniversary 
of Bunker Hill the session was 
opened, lasting four days, when by a 
vote of fifty-seven to forty-six the 
Constitution was ratified, and as New 
Hampshire was the ninth state, the 
Constitution thus became a reality 
and the union was established. In 
this convention Langdon was the 
leader of the constitutional party, 
aided by Josiah Bartlett and Samuel 
Livermore, and the instrument was 
finally successful in spite of most 
strenuous opposition. 

During the next decade Langdon 
was constantly in public life, and to 
few men were greater honors ac- 
corded. Langdon was not a scholar, 
a soldier, nor an orator; he was only 
a strong-willed, modest man, highly 
endowed with common sense, sys- 
tematic habits and calm, unruffled 
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disposition; he was honest, straight- 
forward and courteous, and men al- 
ways knew where to find him. For 
these characteristics he was honored, 
trusted and beloved. 

He was president of New Hamp- 
shire in 1788, and in the same year 
the legislature, anticipating the or- 
ganization of the general govern- 
ment, elected him as senator in Con- 
ger¢ss, with Paine Wingate as _ his 
colleague. The new government 
was to meet in New York and pro- 
ceed to serious business on March 
4, but when that day arrived only 
eight senators and thirteen represen- 
tatives were in the city. The pro- 
ceedings had to be postponed, and 
the day appointed for the inaugura- 
tion of the president passed by almost 
unnoticed. The government could 
not go into operation, and to aggra- 
vate the strange situation scarcely a 
member a day put in appearance. 
All this was highly diverting to the 
Anti-Federalists—and New York 
was the breeding ground of that 
noxious school of politicians. Yet 
when one studies the physical condi- 
tions prevailing at that inclement 
season of the year and takes into con- 
sideration the newness and novelty of 
the electoral machinery, the unfor- 
tunate delay does not appear so re- 
markable. March was nearly spent 
when the necessary number of sen- 
ators answered to their names, and, a 
quorum of the House being present, 
both bodies met on the thirtieth of the 
month and proceeded to organize. 
Langdon was chosen president pro 
tem of the Senate, and on the sixth of 
April he sent a message over to the 
House to notify it to attend to the 
declaration of the vote for president 
and vice-president. The historic 
scene had been put off so many times 
that a spirit of levity could with diffi- 
culty be suppressed; but the solemn 
moment had at last come, and amid 
a deep silence Langdon opened the 
ballots and read them off to the tell- 
ers appointed by each house. Wash- 
ington received sixty-nine, the whole 


number, and John Adams _ received 
thirty-four, the remaining votes being 
cast for ten different persons. 

Soon after this event the senators 
drew lots to determine the class to 
which each should belong; and to 
Langdon fell the third class of six 
years. On the twenty-first of April 
the vice-president-elect was escorted 
into the Senate chamber, where 
Colonel Langdon briefly addressed 
him and conducted him to his chair. 
The courtesies of the inauguration 
were now over, and party spirit and 
local prejudice began to be felt at 
every turn. They were great stick- 
lers for form and ceremony in those 
days, and one of the first of the Senate 
debates arose on the subject of how 
messages should be presented to the 
Senate and to the House. Our sim- 
ple forefathers voted that the follow- 
ing was the correct procedure: 

“When a bill shall be sent up by 
the House of Representatives to the 
Senate, it shall be carried by two 
members, who at the bar of the Sen- 
ate shall make their obeisance to the 
president and then advancing to the 
chair make a second obeisance and 
deliver it into the hands of the presi- 
dent. After having delivered the bill 
they shall make their obeisance to 
the president, and repeat it as they 
retire from the bar. The Senate shall 
rise on the entrance of the members 
within the bar, and continue standing 
until they retire.” 

On the question of ceremony both 
parties seemed agreed. Styles or 
titles became a prolific source of 
speech-making, nearly every senator 
expressing his opinion on the mo- 
mentous subject. How to address 
Citizen Washington and John Adams, 
Esquire, called forth some extraordi- 
nary arguments. Adams himself 
spoke freely on the question, taking 
strong ground in favor of the dignity 
of a title, and this very speech was 
quoted against him in his campaign 
for president. Senator. Maclay, who 
drew a two years’ lease of official life, 
and who wrote caustically of the great 
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men of the day, spoke forcibly in op- 
position. Among the titles under 
consideration were: His Excellency, 
His Mightiness, His Grace, His 
Serene Highness and others still 
more flattering. Langdon took 
Madison’s view, confining his re- 
marks to a brief speech in which he 
ridiculed the whole business, declar- 
ing that the selection of a title was the 
least of the present difficulties. The 
whole subject having been debated in 
every light was suffered to drop, and 
it soon passed out of sight and was 
forgotten. 

In the meantime Washington had 
been sworn into office, and the great 
federal machine began slowly to 
move. The tariff was another fire- 
brand of discussion and recrimina- 
tion, which burned more intensely as 
it was made a local issue between the 
sections. Langdon stood for a pro- 
tective tariff, and his views, being 
those of a man of wide experience in 
mercantile affairs, were eagerly lis- 
tened to by his colleagues. For it 
must be remarked that he possessed 
a remarkable faculty of making 
money, and even during the war, 
when want and distress went stalk- 
ing through the land, his coffers 
were filling for his ventures yielded 
good returns. Compared with the 
rich merchants of New York and 
Philadelphia he was a man of mod- 
erate means, but measured by the 
New Hampshire standard he was a 
Creesus. Throughout the debates 
on the tariff and on taxation Langdon 
was a frequent participant, and while 
his speeches were short they were 
carefully considered and _ carried 
weight. On the judiciary bill and on 
the tonnage bill great obstinacy was 
manifested, the contentious spirit ex- 
tending to the House of Representa- 
tives, where the debates were long and 
heated. On the subject of commerce 
Langdon was at home, and through 
his conciliatory efforts the threatened 
split on the question of discrimination 
between our ships and those of 
other nations was skilfully averted. 


In the midst of sharp debates and 
sectional prejudices a few social func- 
tions took place, which may or may 
not have been calculated to soften the 
senatorial tempers. The President 
and Mrs. Washington gave a series of 
dinners during the session, to which 
the distinguished statesmen of the day 
were bidden. At one of these Lang- 
don and his wife were guests. The 
entertainment is vividly portrayed by 
Senator Maclay, whose appreciation 
of the father of his country was far 
from effusive in its expression. After 
mentioning the guests the account 
continues 


“The President and Mrs. Washington 
sat Opposite eachother, in the middle of the 
table, the two secretaries one at each end. 
It was a great dinner and the best of the 
kind ever I was at. The room, however, 
was disagreeably warm. First was soup; 
fish, roasted and boiled meats—gammon, 
fowls, etc. This was the dinner. The 
middle of the table was garnished in the 
usual tasty way, with small images, flowers 
(artificial), etc. The dessert was first apple 
pies, puddings, etc.; then ice creams, jel- 
lies, etc.; then water melons, musk melons, 
apples, peaches, nuts. It was the most 
solemn dinner ever I sat at. Not a health 
drank—scarce a word said, until the cloth 
was taken away. Then the President tak- 
ing a glass of wine, with great formality, 
drank to the health of every individual, by 
name, round the table. Everybody imi- 
tated him—changed glasses; and such a 
buzz of health, Sir, and health, Madam, 
and thank you Sir, and thank you Madam, 
never had I heard before. Indeed I had 
like to have been thrown out in the hurry; 
but I got a little wine in my glass and 
passed the ceremony. The bottles passed 
about, but there was a dead silence almost. 
Mrs. Washington at last withdrew with the 
ladies. I expected the men would now be- 
gin, but the same stillness remained. The 
President told of a New England clergy- 
man, who had lost a hat and wig in pass- 
ing a river called the Brunks. He smiled, 
and everybody else laughed. The Presi- 
dent kept a fork in his hand, when thecloth 
was taken away, I thought for the purpose 
of picking nuts. He eat no nuts, but 
played with the fork, striking on the edge 
of the table with it.” 


Thus did the amenities of society 
soften the asperities of the law-mak- 
ers. The first session so prolific of 
experiment and oratory at last drew 
to an end, and the senators and rep- 
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home to face 
constituents and to 
During this 


hurried 


resentatives 
their anxious 
gage the popular will. 
period Washington made his well- 
remembered journey to New Eng- 
land, visiting among other places the 


old town of Portsmouth. He was 
met at the state line by a cavalcade of 
prominent citizens, many of whom he 
kneflv by name. The chief magistrate 
received a royal welcome from the 
people, and his reception was most 
hospitable by all, but by none more 
than by Langdon. Washington in 
his diary mentions that Colonel 
Langdon’s house was the best in 
Portsmouth; and within its spacious 
rooms the senator offered good cheer 
to his distinguished guest. 

The sentiments of patience and 
moderation, which characterized the 
beginning of the government because 
of the uncertainty of everything, soon 
began to disintegrate, and before the 
expiration of Langdon’s first term 
sufficient opposition was aroused in 
New Hampshire to prevent his 
prompt reélection; although the 
House chose him, the Senate was 
obstinate, remaining so until the next 
session, when it concurred, and he 
entered upon his second term. Dur- 
ing this period party policies or rather 
factional jealousies began to show 
themselves on every side. Washing- 
ton and Hamilton were respectively 
suspected and hated, while Jefferson 
was both loved and despised by the 
men of the time. Langdon inclined 
toward Jefferson, and at last openly 
allied himself to the forces hostile to 
Washington. There is reason to be- 
lieve that it was not so much Jeffer- 
son who captured Langdon, although 
there was an intimacy between 
them, but that the moving force was 
Madison, for whom Langdon had an 
unstinted admiration. We now find 
Langdon an out and out Republican, 
committed without reservation to the 
doctrines of the Jefferson school. 
The Jay treaty soon gave full oppor- 
tunity to the Republicans to rejoice 
and sing hosannas, because of the 
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treaty’s seeming unpopularity. In 
the Senate Langdon strenuously op- 
posed its ratification, although his col- 
league took the opposite ground; but 
the Senate by a decisive majority 
approved the treaty. Langdon prob- 
ably lived long enough to change his 
views on this treaty, for it worked 
well for the commerce of the country, 
particularly that of New England. A 
gross intemperance of speech was 
directed at the president and his sup- 
porters, grosser by far than has ever 
since been applied to our chief magis- 
trates, even in periods of intensest 
public passions. In nearly every 
town of consequence windows were 
smashed and all kinds of petty vio- 
lence indulged in. Statesmen were 
hung in effigy, and the mobs sang 
ribald songs as they marched past the 
houses of prominent Federalists. 
Great excitement prevailed through- 
out the land. In Portsmouth, Lang- 
don was the hero of the hour. 
Speeches were made and a vote of 
thanks was given him for voting 
against the treaty. But all the state 
was not of the same mind. In Clare- 
mont menaces were uttered and a fig- 
ure resembling that of the senior 
senator was seen dangling from a 
high pole. The legislature, too, at its 
session in November, moved by the 
suggestion of Governor Gilman, 
unanimously voted undiminished con- 
fidence “in the virtue and ability of 
the minister who negotiated the 
treaty, the senate who advised its 
ratification, and the president, the dis- 
tinguished friend and father of his 
country, who complied with this 
advice.” 

Thus began the bitter war between 
the Republicans and the Federalists 
which with names changed continues 
to the present day and promises to 
endure to an epoch bordering on the 
millennium. In the public excite- 
ment Langdon had passed from the 
happy condition of being the one 
man trusted and popular in the 
public mind to that of the parti- 
san whose hand was against all 
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who did not think and act as he did. 
He had taken a leading part in the 
political warfare, and he must abide 
the inevitable hostility of his former 
friends. He had now attained the 
meridian of life, and was thus de- 
scribed by a distinguished contem- 
porary: 

“He was a man of decent talents, 
but neither great nor brilliant. In 
early and middle life he was liberal of 
his money, but not profuse or lavish. 
His manners were easy, polite and in- 
sinuating, and his habits peculiarly 
social. He courted popularity with 
the zeal of a lover and the constancy 
ofa martyr. Though he loved pomp 
and parade, his love of money was 
stronger and made him frugal and 
economical. He was not a good 
scholar and read but little.” 

From this time until his retirement 
from public office Langdon was an 
intense party man. His political pre- 
ferment was no longer based on the 
unanimous will of his fellow citizens, 
but was essentially the result of vig- 
orous party management and strife. 
During his second senatorial term his 
affiliations with Jefferson and the 
Republicans became closer and more 
conspicuous, thereby placing him in 
opposition to John Adams and the 
measures of his administration. The 
wheel of political chances will not go 
on forever bestowing favors; and 
Langdon was made to appreciate that 
fact when in spite of all his influence 
the four votes of New Hampshire 
went to Aaron Burr instead of to 
Thomas Jefferson, whose candidacy 
he so warmly espoused. In 1801, his 
term having expired, he intended to 
quit public life forever; but party 
exigencies decreed otherwise and 
called him to other stations of honor 
and trust. At the outset of Jeffer- 
son’s term as president he offered the 
Secretaryship of the Navy to Lang- 
don; indeed he almost pressed the 
place upon him,—but without suc- 
cess. The relations between the two 
men continued intimate, and a few 
months later we find the president 


writing to Langdon in this strain: 

“Although we have not yet got a 
majority into the fold of Republican- 
ism in your state, yet one long pull 
more will effect it. We can hardly 
doubt that one twelvemonth more 
will give an executive and legislature 
in that state whose opinions may 
harmonize with their sister states,— 
unless it be true, as is sometimes said, 
that New Hampshire is but a satellite 
of Massachusetts.” After referring 
to the perverse refusal of the latter 
state to adopt out and out Repub- 
lican tenets, Jefferson adds: “But I 
am in hopes they will in time discover 
that the shortest road to rule is to 
join the majority.” 

Langdon was the undisputed leader 
of the Republicans in his state and as 
such he had to bear the heavy bur- 
dens and keep himself equipped for 
the fight. His ideas of civil service 
as applied to office-holders were 
Draconic; he is on record as declar- 
ing that he hoped to live to see a 
change in men from George Wash- 
ington to doorkeepers. This lan- 
guage does not sound natural to such 
a man, but it illustrates the rancor of 
the period and the innermost thoughts 
of the fathers of the republic. 

The fact that Langdon had been a 
senator and an associate of the leading 
statesmen of the country did not pre- 
vent him from beginning his legisla- 
tive life anew by again representing 
Portsmouth in the state legislature. 
From 1801-1805 he was a member, 
and during the last two years served 
as speaker. Governor Plumer says 
of him, that “in no office or station 
that he ever held did he appear so 
much to his own advantage as in that 
of presiding officer. He was atten- 
tive, prompt, impartial, and his con- 
duct was generally approved.” As 
leader of his party he had to head the 
ticket, consequently he became the 
Republican candidate for governor as 
early as 1802, receiving nearly half 
the entire vote. He was again candi- 
date in 1803, 1804 and 1805 when he 
was successful. The gains of his 
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had 


party 
that in 
elections he received nearly four- 


become immense, so 
some of his subsequent 


fifths of the popular vote. Un- 
swerving support of Jefferson’s ad- 
ministration was the fundamental 
doctrine and practice of the dominant 
party. We find the legislature pass- 
ing a vote of confidence in “the virtu- 
ous pend magnanimous administra- 
tion” and condemning in strong 
terms “that spirit of malignant abuse” 
with which it had been assailed. The 
situation was just reversed from that 
of the previous deéade. 

Under Langdon’s chief magistracy 
some very beneficent laws were 
passed. Among the best was that 
for the division of towns into school 
districts. The popularity of Lang- 
don may be ascribed to various 
political causes and he was repeatedly 
reélected governor, with the excep- 
tion of one year, until 1811, when he 
peremptorily declined to be a candi- 
date. The elections toward the last 
were intensely exciting, and strife ran 
high. The country was on the eve 
of another war; the administration 
needed all its friends, and even then 
the outcome was uncertain. The 
Republicans of New Hampshire 
fought as they never fought before 
and rescued the state from the Fed- 
eralists, who had held it for one year. 
On the momentous subject of the 
Embargo, Langdon, having been mis- 
represented, published a letter affirm- 
ing his adherence to the measure, 
which he said originated in the purest 
patriotism and wisdom. It was in- 
cumbent on the governor to address 
the legislature on the great questions 
then agitating the country, and 
Langdon was not found wanting. 
His messages were vigorous and to 
the point, full of patriotic feeling and 
suggestions of duty. At one time 
bloodshed seemed imminent, for the 
people were sensitive and suspicious 
as to their rights, each party arrogat- 
ing to itself the prerogative of a plan 
of action if such and such a thing 
came to pass. But firmness in high 
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places had its wholesome effect, and 
all signs of civil strife gradually disap- 
peared. 

This was Langdon’s last term, 
and his last public office; for the in- 
firmities of age warned him to with- 
draw from political life. He had 
reached his three-score and ten, had 
attained almost without seeking the 
highest offices in the state and nation, 
and he knew that the end of life 
could not be long delayed. But he 
was not yet through with honors for 
in 1812 the Republican caucus held 
in Washington nominated him as 
candidate for vice-president, and a 
committee was appointed to notify 
him of the nomination. To the letter 
of the committee he made the follow- 
ing reply: 


Portsmouth, May 28th, 1812. 

“Gentlemen:—By the mail of last evening 
I had the honor of receiving your letter of 
the 22d inst., which informs me that at a 
meeting of the Republican members of 
Congress I was recommended for the office 
of Vice-President of the United States. 
This mark of attention and confidence 
shown by the honorable Gentlemen de- 
mands my most grateful acknowledg- 
ments. I wrote to the Honorable Mr. 
Ringold the day before yesterday giving 
some fuller reasons why I could not con- 
sent to be brought forward as a candidate 
for Vice-President of the United States, to 
which I beg leave to add that I am now 
seventy-one years of age, my faculties 
blunted, and I have lived for the last forty 
years of my life in the whirlpool of politics 
and am longing for the sweets of retire- 
ment. I am therefore under the painful 
necessity of declining the honorable offer 
of my friends of being brought forward as 
a candidate for the office of Vice-President 
of the United States. My advanced age 
forbids my undertaking long journeys and 
renders me incapable of performing the 
duties of the important station of Vice- 
President with any advantage to our be- 
loved Country or any honor to myself. 
To launch again upon the ocean of politics 
at my time of life appears to me highly im- 
proper. I am therefore assured that my 
honorable friends will forgive me for de- 
clining to accept their kind offer. I have 
the honor to be, Gentlemen, your obliged 
humble ser. 

“John Langdon.” 


With this letter the public might 
have seen the closing act of Lang- 
don’s career, had it not been for that 
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unholy spirit of calumny then pervad- 
ing every nook and corner of our 
country. After the war began, some 
miscreant made the charge that Lang- 
don’s real reason for declining the 
high office of vice-president was be- 
cause of his disapproval of Madison’s 
course. That this was a campaign lie 
was at once apparent; but the blood 
of the old man boiled, and out came 
this denial, addressed to Mr. Harper, 
a representative in Congress: 


“Portsmouth, June 15th, 1812. 
“Dear Sir:—I am overwhelmed when I 
reflect that my advanced time of life only 
prevented me from complying with the 
wishes of my friends. I have the most 
sincere desire to join my friends at this all 
important moment, to carry into effect 
every decided measure to support the 
honor and independence.of our country. I 
have longed to take my old friends by the 
hand & to have an opportunity of paying 
my personal respects to those honorable 
gentlemen from the several states who 
have been pleased to favor me with their 
notice; but I am prevented. I should 
have thought it an honor & it would have 
been my highest pleasure to serve my 
country in any station while my great and 
good friend Mr. Madison continued in the 
presidency, as I consider him one of our 
greatest statesmen, an ornament to our 
Country and above all the noblest work of 
God, an honest man. I think it happy for 
our Country that we have at this important 
crisis such a decided character at the head 
of our affairs. As our patience is worn out 
& we have drunk the dregs of the cup of 
humiliation, if we now act with spirit & 
decision there is nothing to fear. I pray 
you, Sir, to present my most profound re- 
spects to all my friends as they may fall in 
your way. I pray you, Sir, to accept the 

homage of my great respect and esteem. 

“John Langdon.” 


President Madison had no more 
steadfast supporter than this vener- 
able man, who warmly approved 
of the policy of his friend’s adminis- 
tration, especially the war legislation. 
After Langdon’s death Madison in a 
letter to a New Hampshire man 
speaks thus of him: “I was myself 
intimately acquainted with your uncle 
(Langdon) and cheerfully concur in 
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all the praise Mr. Jefferson bestows 
on him. He was a true patriot and a 
good man, with a noble way of think- 
ing and a frankness and warmth of 
heart that made his friends love him 
much, as it did me in a high degree, 
and disarmed his enemies of some of 
the asperity indulged toward others.” 

The closing vears of Langdon’s life 
were quictly passed at his beautiful 
home in Portsmouth. He took an 
interest in current events, both na- 
tional and local; but his long and 
arduous service in politics had weak- 
ened him and left him defenseless 
against the attacks of advancing age. 
Governor Plumer, his devoted 
friend and successor, often paid visits 
to the aged statesman; and from his 
pen we catch a glimpse of the last 
scenes in that busy and_ historic 
career. Under date of July 23, 1816, 
the diary says: 

“Visited L. He is so literally broken 
down in body and mind that it gave me 
pain to behold the wreck of human nature 
and witness so much debility, decrepitude 
and helplessness in a man who had been so 
distinguished for the elegance of his person 
and the offices he had held in public life. 
He was civil, kind and affectionate and 
tho’ weak in mind yet not foolish. He 
retained his former opinions and cautious 
habits of speaking respecting men and 
measures. But on some subjects and on 
recent events he appeared lost and embar- 
rassed and distrusted his own judgment.” 

The end was near, and on the eight- 
eenth of September, 1819, he passed 
away, in the seventy-ninth year of his 
age. On the day appointed for 
his funeral, military honors were 
paid to his memory by the United 
States troops, minute guns were 
fired during the passing of the 
procession, while the forts, the navy 
yard and the shipping in the harbor 
displayed their colors at half-mast, 
and every mark of respect was ren- 
dered to the memory of the distin- 
guished patriot who had done so 
much for the welfare of his country 
and for the good of his fellow-citizens. 














CHRIST 


IN 


THE 


SLUMS. 


By Hannah Parker Kimball. 


I Thou stood’st in our midst to tell us, 
Possess your souls in patience, 


“Still 
” can it be 


That we should listen, even, Lord to Thee? 


Nay, we should take Thee by the sleeve 
Or nill, should draw Thee hither. 


and, will 
Here men ply 


| Such toil as shapes them, while fierce Mammon feeds 
Upon their lives, and white-faced squalor breeds 


Sure-fanged disease till men curse 
“Patience,” 


Wilt Thou say, 


God and die. 
facing such a sight?— 


Amid the tenements I see the Lord 

Flame to a pity piercing like a sword, 

Till misery is riddled through with light. 

Yea, Lord, these men are victims horrors slay, 
Smitten with death because such death pangs “pay.” 
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HE Old South Historical Society 
T entered last year upon a new 

line of effort and of enjoyment. 
It took up the idea of the historical 
pilgrimage in an earnest and definite 
way. The historical pilgrimage as 
an important means of education 
was first brought to the minds of our 
people in an impressive way three 
vears ago, when the University 
Extension Society of Philadelphia 
arranged an excursion to the historic 
places in New England for a large 
body of the teachers of the country. 
This pilgrimage was an emphatic 
success. It was not only a stimu- 
lating and delightful thing to the 
pilgrims: it did much to rouse the 
New England people among whom 
thev came to a truer sense of the edu- 
cational value of their historical and 
literary associations. The pilgrimage, 
although much the most ambitious 
thing which had been attempted by 
the Philadelphia Society. was not its 


first essay in this direction. It had 
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organized a year before excursions to 
Brandywine, Germantown and Valley 

Forge, places easily accessible from 
Philadelphia, associated with the his- 
tory of the Revolution; and it had 
tried to make Philadelphia people ap- 
preciate more fully the value of Inde- 
pendence Hall and Carpenters’ Hall 
and old Christ Church and the other 
sacred places within their borders. 
Similar efforts had not been unknown 
in New England. One summer day 
a great body of the young people of 
Worcester pilgrimaged to Plymouth, 
with no less a person than Senator 
Hoar for their guide and lecturer. A 
zealous Providence schoolmaster has 
been in the habit for several years of 
taking his classes on walks through 
the older parts of that historic city, 
visiting the points associated with 
Roger Williams and Stephen Hopkins 
and the other fathers of the Colonial 
and Revolutionary periods, reénforc- 
ing the object-lessons by informing 
talks and by references to the library. 
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The same sort of thing has been done 
by schoolmasters in Hartford and in 
Cambridge. The year before the Phil- 
adelphia visitors came to Boston, a 
hundred boys and girls from the 
North End of Boston, under the man- 
agement of the North End Union, 
spent a day at Lexington, being wel- 
comed there by a committee of boys 
and girls from the Lexington schools 
and taken to all the spots made mem- 
orable by the battle, and to the rich 
historical collections in the Lexington 
town hall—with luminous explana- 
tions everywhere by that prince of 
Lexington guides, Rev. Edward G. 
Porter. And many more such things 
could be told of. The visit to Boston 
two years ago of the thousands of 
young people of the Christian 
Endeavor Societies was a veritable 
historical pilgrimage on the part of 
very many. The eagerness with 
which these young people from the 
West and the South poured into the 
Old South Meeting House and Fan- 
euil Hall, copied inscriptions in the 
Old Granary Burying-Ground and at 
Copp’s Hill, and made up excursion 
parties for Bunker Hill and Cam- 
bridge and Concord and Salem and 
Plymouth will not soon be forgotten 
in Boston. 

The young people of the Old South 
Historical Society, who perfected their 
organization only half a dozen years 
ago, early felt the force of this pilgrim- 
age idea. The Society had hardly 
come into being before it began to 
arrange occasional afternoon excur- 
sions for its members to places of his- 
torical interest in and about Boston. 
But these were slight and sporadic 
enterprises. Last summer, however, 
the Society determined to take up the 
historical pilgrimage seriously and 
scientifically, as a regular means of 
education for itself and for the young 
people of Boston. Each year it 
would make a special excursion to 
some historic place lying somewhat 
out of the beaten path and especially 
worthy of study. It would plan for it 
well in advance; it would prepare a 


careful program; it would learn and 
commend the best books upon the 
place and its associations, and ask the 
young people wishing to join in the 
pilgrimage to read up on the subject 
so as to make the day mean the most 
for them. We do not know of any 
other plan for historical pilgrimages 
so carefully considered or systematic; 
and as it is developed year by year, it 
is certain to be a great means of édu- 
cation and of happiness to the young 
people of Boston, and certain to be 
taken up in other cities. 


The inaugural pilgrimage, last sum- 
mer, was to old Rutland, Massachu- 
setts, “the cradle of Ohio.” The 
choice of the place was a happy one. 
Three years before, the year of the 
exposition at Chicago, the subject of 
the Old South lectures had been “The 
Opening of the Great West.” Among 
the topics treated in the course had 
been “The Northwest Territory and 
the Ordinance of 1787,” “Washing- 
ton’s Work in Opening the West,” 
“Marietta and the Western Reserve,” 
and “How the Great West was Set- 
tled.”. Among the leaflets issued in 
connection and carefully read by the 
young people were Manassch Cutler's 
“Description of Ohio in 1787,” Wash- 
ington’s Journal of his tour to the 
Ohio, and Garfield’s address on the 
Northwest Territory and the Western 
Reserve; and one of the two subjects 
set for the prize essays of the year, a 
subject stimulating much close study 
and good writing, was “The Part 
Taken by Massachusetts Men in Con- 
nection with the Ordinance of 1787.” 
The result of all this had been a not- 
able awakening of interest among the 
Old South young people in the rela- 
tions of New England to the West 
and especially in the great migrating 
movement which, beginning at old 
Rutland, Massachusetts, in 1787, 


under the leadership of Rufus Put- 
nam, has gone on during the century 
to such an extent that it is true to-day 
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that there is more of New England 
west of the Hudson River than east of 
it. That interest, quickened by the 
effort to save the Putnam house at 
Rutland and make it a_ historical 
memorial—an effort for which Mrs. 
Hemenway, the founder of the Old 
South work, contributed the first 
$100,— had _ steadily grown in the 
thref years; and it was an eager com- 
pany which left Boston on the bright 
July morning for the old Worcester 
County town. At this station and 
that the company was swelled; and 
when the little village on the hill was 
reached, and the views of Monadnock 
and Wachusett and the rest had all 
been taken in from the high places, 
and the old Putnam house, the foun- 
tain of the great Ohiostream,—‘“‘about 
which of Europe’s palaces,” exclaims 
Senator Hoar, “do holier memories 
cling!’— had been explored from top 
to bottom, and the happy crowd gath- 
ered in the maple grove before the 
house for its luncheon and the ener- 
getic and vivacious speeches which 
made up its celebration, so many more 
were there from Worcester and from 
3rookfield and from Princeton and 
from the village itself, that it was a 
goodly company indeed. All blessed 
that fruitful Rutland day, and _ all 
hailed the splendid inauguration of the 
Old South pilgrimages. 








* 


As in the late June days this num- 
ber of the New England Magazine 
goes to press, the second of these 
annual Old South pilgrimages is about 
to take place. It is to be to the homes 
and haunts of Whittier beside the 
Merrimack. It will be a most suc- 
cessful pilgrimage; so much is assured 
by the warm interest which its pro- 
gram has aroused. A far larger com- 
pany will go to Haverhill and Ames- 
bury than went to Rutland. The Old 
South Historical Society aims to make 
itself simply a nucleus and organizing 
centre for these pilgrimages, and 
extends an invitation to join in them 
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to all the young people of Boston and 
vicinity. The teachers of the schools, 
many of whom will also join, recog- 
nizing how important an educational 
agency these pilgrimages can be 
made, have earnestly codperated, 
often so presenting to their pupils 
the associations of Whittier and his 
works with the Essex country as to 
prepare them to get the most pleasure 
and the most good out of the day. 

Whittier was preéminently the poet 
of New England. New England his- 
tory, New England tragedies and leg- 
ends, the New England people and 
New England places furnish the 
themes for scores of his poems. Most 
of all do these cluster about his home, 
the Essex country and the Merrimack. 
Every student and lover of Whittier 
should know the Whittier country. In 
the New England Magazine for 
November, 1892, there was published 
an illustrated article by Mr. Kennedy, 
“In Whittier’s Land,” pointing out 
the close association of great numbers 
of the poet’s works with the soil 
whence they sprang; and this, as well 
as the biographies by Pickard and 
Underwood, which dwell fondly upon 
this association, has been commended 
to the attention of the young pilgrims. 
The Editor’s Table of the same 
November, 1892, number of the Mag- 
azine was devoted to the larger and 
more varied relations of Whittier’s 
works to New England history and 
places and life. 

The Old South pilgrims go from 
Boston to Haverhill in the morning, 
and out to Whittier’s birthplace, 
three miles away. There, at the 
scene of “Snow Bound,’’— the scene, 
too, shall we not say, of “The 
Barefoot Boy,” “My Playmate,” “In 
School-days,” and so much besides,— 
the party will remain three hours, 
wandering over the old house, so well 
and reverently preserved, the fields 
where the boy dreamed his first 
dreams, and Job’s Hill-which he loved 
to climb to look out upon the world. 
In the grove the luncheon will be 
served and the little celebration will 
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be held. And then the electric cars — 
a change indeed from the rumbling 
wagons of the barefoot boy — will be 
taken, almost at the very door, 
through the beautiful Essex country, 
to Amesbury, the chosen home for so 
many years of Whittier the man. The 
poet’s house, where the study is kept 
faithfully as of old, and the garden 
where the funeral was held under the 
open sky on that September day, the 
grave, and the simple Friends’ meet- 
ing-house will be visited; and Powow 
Hill, beside the town, will be climbed 
for the view which was so dear to the 
poet and which he describes so beauti- 
fully in the opening lines of “Miriam.” 
It is a famous view, taking in almost 
the whole Whittier country, the long 
curves of the Merrimack from toward 
Andover Hill, where the author of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” sleeps, to New- 
buryport, the birthplace of William 
Lloyd Garrison, Salisbury Beach, 
where “The Tent on the Beach” was 
pitched, and the blue ocean beyond. 
A steamer will then be taken up the 
Merrimack ten miles to Haverhill, 
past so many points which the poet 
loved, past the scenes of “The Count- 
ess,’ “Mabel Martin’ and other 
poems; and when the sun goes down 
the pilgrims will be back in Boston, 
with a wealth of Whittier memories 
which should last a life-time. 


This Whittier pilgrimage takes its 
place as an organic feature of the Old 
South year. The Old South Histor- 
ical Society has directed its studies 
during the past winter to “The Anti- 
Slavery Struggle,” and its closing 
meeting was devoted to the subject of 


“The Anti-Slavery Movement in 
American Literature,” the services of 
Whittier, Lowell, Emerson, Mrs. 
Stowe and others in behalf of the 
great cause being considered. It was 


felt therefore that no pilgrimage could 
be so fitting, following this, as that to 
the lands of Whittier, the great Anti- 
Slavery poet. It will be an inspiring 
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preparation as well for the Old South 
lectures for the summer, which are 
also to be upon “The Anti-Slavery 
Struggle,” one of them devoted espe- 
cially to Whittier. 


The work done by the Old South 
Historical Society during the year in 
its studies of the Anti-Slavery strug- 
gle has marked an epoch in the life of 
this splendid organization of young 
people, which now seems to have it 
in its power to make itself so import- 
ant a centre for the promotion of his- 
torical interests and of good citizen- 
ship in Boston school circles. In the 
carrying out of this year’s capital pro- 
gram, a program of its own making, 
the young society has first become 
really self-conscious, self-reliant, en- 
thusiastic and ambitious. It is only 
half a dozen years ago that the soci- 
ety, which ought to have its counter- 
part in every American city, was 
organized,— its members the young 
men and women, graduates of the 
Boston high schools, who during 
these successive years have competed 
for the Old South prizes. It is now 
sixteen years since Mrs. Hemenway 
first offered these prizes for the best 
essays on subjects in American his- 
tory; and when the number of Old 
South essayists had risen to a hun- 
dred and more,— by a process of nat- 
ural selection and gravitation the 
flower of the students of history in 
their various schools——it was felt 
that they should be banded for the 
conservation and development of their 
fine interest and for codperation in 
culture and in service. So the Old 
South Historical Society was born; 
and its ranks are each year replen- 
ished by the new group of enthusias- 
tic young essayists. Many of the 


earlier essavists have now passed on 
through college and are scattered over 
the country as professors and teach- 
ers and preachers; but half the number 
at least are still within hearing of the 
they 


Old South bell, and come 
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together in ever larger numbers to the 
ever better and more fruitful monthly 


meetings. Two or three carefully 
prepared papers are read at each 


meeting by the young people them- 
selves, there are discussions and re- 
ports of what is going on in similar 
lines in different parts of the country, 
and there are often brief addresses by 
invited guests, older friends and schol- 
ars. | Few phases of the fight with 
slavety escaped attention in this win- 
ter’s series of meetings; and men like 
Edward Everett Hale, who took so 
active part in the Kansas struggle, 
Mr. Sanborn, the friend and biogra- 
pher of John Brown, Professor Sieb- 
ert, who knows everything that is to 
be known about the Underground 
Railroad, and Professor Hart, who 
has been so close a student of the 
whole Anti-Slavery period of our his- 
tory, came to contribute to the value 
of the meetings. William Lloyd Gar- 
rison and Francis Garrison came to 
tell of their father’s long and heroic 
struggle; and one evening Francis 
Garrison invited all the young people 
out to his house, which had been his 
father’s house and is filled with me- 
morials of the great conflict. Miss l‘os- 
ter, the daughter of the old abolition- 
ists, told the society of her father’s 
and mother’s experiences. The vet- 
eran Harriet Tubman, born in slavery, 
most famous of Underground Rail- 
road conductors, came to one of the 
meetings; and the young people will 
never forget her rude, pathetic story 
of the tragical times of only a genera- 
tion.ago. 

Few young people’s societies, per- 
haps, could have such stimulating out- 
side help as this, so kindly given the 
Old South Historical Society in Bos- 
ton. But the best part of the work 
of every such society is the work 
which it does for itself. This work a 
hundred societies of young people 
might do. Few programs could 
prove more suggestive or useful for a 
winter’s course of study than that on 
“The Anti-Slavery Struggle” so well 
worked out by the committee of the 





Old South Historical Society, a little 
group of Harvard students, with its 
admirably arranged topics and_ its 
excellent bibliography. 


“The Anti-Slavery Struggle,” we 
have said, is also to be the general 
subject of the Old South lectures for 
young people the present summer. 


Eight representative Anti-Slavery 
heroes have been chosen for treat- 
ment, workers who worked for the 


great cause by distinct and varying 
ways and means, the special subjects 
of the eight lectures being as follows: 
William Lloyd Garrison, or Anti- 
slavery in the Newspaper; Wendell 
Phillips, or Anti-slavery on the Plat- 
form; Theodore Parker, or Anti-slav- 
ery in the Pulpit; John G. Whittier, 
or Anti-Slavery in the Poem; Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, or Anti-slavery in the 
Story; Charles Sumner, or Anti-slav- 
ery in the Senate; John Brown, or 
Anti-slavery on the Scaffold; Abra- 
ham Lincoln, or Anti-slavery Tri- 
umphant. 

The subjects set for the Old South 
essays, for which the usual prizes are 
offered, are related to the same gen- 
eral subject: 1. “The History of 
Slavery in the Northern States and of 
Anti-slavery Sentiment in the South 
3efore the Civil War.” 11. “The 
Anti-slavery Movement in American 
Literature.” 


The Directors of the Old South 
work in Boston have published a lit- 
tle pamphlet with detailed lists of all 
the lectures which have been given to 
the young people at the Old South 
Meeting-house from 1883 down to 
the present, with lists of the leaflets 
issued in connection. It is to be 
wished that teachers planning courses 
of historical study and persons inter- 
ested in arranging lectures for the 
people might send for .these lists for 
the sake of the suggestions which they 
offer; what has proved useful in Bos- 
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ton would prove useful elsewhere. A 
glance at the mere general titles of 
these courses of lectures is of interest: 
Early Massachusetts History; Repre- 
sentative Men in Boston History; The 
War for the Union; The War for 
Independence; The Birth of the Na- 
tion; The Story of the Centuries; 
America and France; The American 
Indians; The New Birth of the 
World; The Discovery of America; 
The Opening of the West; The 
Founders of New England; The Pur- 
itans in Old England; The American 
Historians. 

Glancing through a list like this, of 
subjects ranging over centuries, and 
thinking then of a subject like the 
Anti-slavery Struggle, it is hard for 
those of us who were born in the heat 
of that struggle, and to whom the 
Civil War is a vivid memory, to real- 
ize that a generation has grown up to 
which this subject is remote and 
unrelated, like the others. Hundreds 
of young men and women will gather 
in the Old South Meeting-house this 
summer to whom Garrison and Phil- 
lips are like Hancock and Adams, and 
the siege of Vicksburg like the siege 
of Quebec. Col. Higginson likes to 
tell of the girl who asked him if he 
fought at the battle of Bunker Hill. 
Bunker Hill to thousands is now in 
no dimmer distance than Bull Run. 
In literature, we are startled again and 
again at finding that Emerson, to us 
the lecturer, and Longfellow, to us 
the gracious figure of the Cambridge 
street, are to this bright young mind 
and that even as Milton and Words- 
worth. It is beneficent and fortunate, 
therefore, that a subject like the Anti- 
slavery Struggle should be taken up 
in the Old South Meeting-house and 
made real to the rising generation by 
men who, standing with one foot in 
this generation, stand with the other in 
the last,"and to whom the great history 
is not a thing of tradition or of books, 
but a thing of memory and life. It is 
like hearing Madison or Manasseh 
Cutler talk of the Revolution and the 
Constitutional Convention. It is like 
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hearing John Cotton tell of the sailing 
from Southampton and the news of 
Naseby. 

ok 


We wish that such a course of lec- 
tures on the Anti-slavery Struggle 
could be given in the coming winter 
in a hundred of our New England 
cities and towns. The Boston lec- 
turers would not be necessary — the 
local scholars and teachers could 
often be summoned to the service; 
but the Old South program might 
serve well for all. Such a course of 
lectures, such a course of thought and 
study, in any New England town 
would serve to lift the people up into 
that atmosphere of heroism and devo- 
tion in which all great and generous 
things are possible. Almost all of the 
Anti-slavery heroes commemorated 
by this Old South program were 
rooted in New England, and in New 
England spoke their burning, revolu- 
tionary words. They were not indeed 
solitary heroes. They touched elbows 
with resolute and consecrated men 
and women who formed a banned, 
resistless, aureoled line all across the 
North,—Gerritt Smith and Samuel 
May in New York, Giddings and 
Wade in the Western Reserve, Love- 
joy on the Mississippi. But New Eng- 
land was the cradle of the movement 
and always its centre, and here was 
the great group of heroes. Boston in 
those tumultuous, trying times was 
Jerusalem to the anxious abolitionists 
the country through. It was not only 
the “birthplace of our country’s liber- 
ties,” wrote the revering uncle in 
Howells’ “Chance Acquaintance,” to 
Kitty Elison when she pilgrimaged to 
30ston from Eriecreek, “but the still 
holier scene of their resurrection.” 
Faneuil Hall was sacred to him not 
only as still echoing the words of 
Samuel Adams in the cause of inde- 
pendence, but yet more as having 
heard the first speech of Wendell 
Phillips in behalf of the slave. The 
poets were here; and it was not only 
Whittier who was pouring out his 
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songs against slavery; Lowell was 
firing forth his “Biglow Papers,” and 
Iemerson and Longfellow were sound- 
ing their various notes of freedom. 
Beside the representative heroes of 
our Old South list stood Higginson 
and Howe and Quincy and Sanborn 
and Stearns and Wilson and Andrew 
and a great company. 


The Anti-slavery Struggle, so mo- 
mentous in our national history, 
makes a peculiarly proud chapter in 
the history of New England. Boston 
has been the centre of America’s two 
great movements for larger liberty. If 
she set on her Common a monument 
on which were grouped about Samuel 
Adams the figures of James Otis and 
John Adams and Hancock and War- 
ren and Mayhew and Revere, it would 
be a memorial of what was most 
dynamic and formative in the move- 
ment for American independence. If 
she set there a monument on which 
about the central figure of Garrison 
were grouped Phillips and Parker and 
Whittier and Lowell and Emerson 
and Sumner and Andrew, it would be 
a monument to those Americans who 
did the most to make emancipation 
sure. 
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New England, the Puritan city,— 
have they not still within them the vir- 
tue and the prophecy for leadership in 
yet other deeds for freedom—leader- 
ship in the third movement, and the 
fourth? We believe it. Let us know 
well that slavery is no mere thing of 
negroes and plantations, but a pro- 
tean hydra, scotched but never killed, 
with which we have to war till dooms- 
day. If conquered in one form, then 
be we sure that it is gathering its 
strength to attack us in another; and 
give we less care to celebration of our 
victories than to determining well the 
yet vulnerable points in our society 
and in our souls. What new oppres- 
sion, what new greed, threatens to-day 
the people’s rights? What doctrine 
and ambition are you cherishing that 
makes the selfish mind? Our duty as 
Americans is not discharged so long 
as any crushing inequality of privi- 
lege remains and men are born and 
live without a chance, or until our 
society and institutions are so ordered 
as to give facility to every man and 
woman to grow up unto the fullness 
of the measure of the liberty of the 
sons of God. History is good for 


nothing except for use; and this is the 
message for us of the history of the 
Anti-slavery Struggle. 

















SENATOR Hoar 


writes us with reference 
to the Petition of the Song Birds, 


printed 
in this number of the Magazine: 


“Please state that the Wilson Thrush, 
Veery and Yoke Bird are three names for 
the same fellow. The shrewd little chap 
had probably known something of the 
ways of other states and other legislatures 
than those of Massachusetts, and thought 
he would repeat. He was detected when 
they came to inquire for the portraits of 
the signers of the petition; and if you 
look carefully at the handwriting you will 
see that all three names were signed by 
one hand. You may like to add a word 
or two about the Fife Bird. That is the 
name which prevails in the Connecticut 
Valley, in Northern New Hampshire and 
Vermont, for the White-throated Sparrow 
or Peabody Bird. This bird is not very 
common in Eastern Massachusetts, al- 
though he is heard singing as he goes 
through on his migrations. One was 
heard in my grove a few years ago. The 
bird sings in the evening, and sometimes 
you can hear a good many of them an- 
swering-each other in the woods or on the 
mountain side. The note is a rich, sweet 
sound, consisting of three deliberate full 
notes, followed by three rapid ones, — 
repeated. It is sometimes _ translated, 
‘Have-you-seen Peab’ody, Peab’ody, Peab’- 


hee 


ody? 


A HInt NATURE. 


SGMEHOW we noticed—she and I— 

The brilliant color which the sky 

Put on whene’er we met: 

And so we drew the augury, 

That it we two should walk as one, 
We'd have bright days; and the fair sun 
Of our sweet love would only set, 

In soft twilight, when life was done. 


FROM 


Harry Romaine. 
To MARGUERITE. 


So great my debt to thee, I know my life 
Is all too short to pay the least I owe, 
And though I live it all in that sweet strife, 

Still shall I be insolvent when I go. 
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Bid, then, thy Bailiff Cupid come to me 
And bind and lead me wheresoe’er thou 


art, 


And let me live in sweet captivity 
Within the debtor’s prison of thy heart. 


Ellis Parker Butler. 


* * 


My PROPERTIES. 


I own no park, I keep no horse, 
I can’t afford a stable, 
I have no cellar stored with wine, 
I set a frugal table; 
But still some property is mine, 
Enough to suit my notion: 
I own a mountain toward the west, 
And toward the east an ocean. 
Just this one mountain and one sea 
Are property enough for me. 


A man of moderate circumstance, 
A frugal man, like me, 

With one good mountain has enough, 
Enough with one good sea. 

My mountain stretches high enough, 
Up where the clouds are curled; 

My ocean puts its arms around 
The bottom of the world. 

I do not fear my sea will dry; 

My hill will last as long as I. 


I cannot glibly talk with men, 
No gift of tongues have I: 

My sea and mountain talk to me, 
Expecting no reply. 

They tell me tales I may not tell, 
But tales of cosmic worth, 

Of conclaves of the early gods 
Who ruled the infant earth; 
Tales of an unremembered prime 

Told by Eternity to Time. 


And so I’m glad the mountain’s mine, 


I’m glad I own the sea, 
That they have special privacies 
Which they impart to me. 
It took eternity to learn 
The tales they know so well, 
And I am glad these tales will take 
Eternity to tell. 
I do not fear my sea will dry; 
My hill will last as long as 
Sam Walter Foss. 
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